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Financing the Church 


OINCIDENT WITH AROUSED INTEREST 
in laymen will go the application of better 
business principles in the conduct of churches. The 
absence of such methods has been almost past belief. 
Men of sound business judgment, who would not. 
allow their own business to get in arrears, year 
after year have seen the church close its books with 
a deficit that had to be met by personal contribu- 
tions. The giant obstacle that has blocked the wheels 
of progress in many a parish has been perpetual 
poverty, with the incubus of a debt of long standing 
frequently added. 


The old method of paying the bills from pew rents 


has been responsible for much of the trouble. Many 
a church unable to meet expenses with. owned 
and rented pews has found itself not only pay- 
ing its bills as they come due, but enlarging its 
budget, as soon as the owned or rented pew 
had been abolished and the every-member canvass 
adopted. 

In the interests of more satisfactory financial 
methods THe ReGiIsreR made a careful and nation- 
wide investigation of the practices employed by the 
churches for paying the bills, the result of which 
was published in last week’s issue. From. all 
sections come unqualified condemnation of the pro- 
prietary pew, and hearty approval of free seats and 
the every-member canvass. The arguments pre- 
sented by the replies from the churches that are 
included in the article should convince those par- 
ishes which have not yet seen the light. 

The investigation also revealed the fact the 
opposition to the collection-plate is developing. 
This archaic means of collecting contributions has 
already been abandoned by a number of churches 
with gratifying results. These churches have found 
that it is simpler, more businesslike, and more dig- 
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nified to pay contributions direct to the treasurer. — 
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~The collection-plate is tolerated out of respect. to 
tradition, not for the actual benefit derived. May i: 


is 


it soon go the way of the owned-and rented pew. — 


The New Renaissance 


tt 


it 


S WE.STAND at the entrance to Anniversary i 


_ Week, we will reflect a moment. Evidences 
multiply that through the length and breadth. of 
the Fellowship a new Renaissance is in progress— 
Renaissance meaning a rebirth .of interest in 
the higher realities. 


membership, attendance, and financial resources, 
but interest among persons to whom Unitarian 
principles were formerly but a name. Tt needs 
to be repeated until it has become part of our 
denominational consciousness, that among the 


Irom all over the country, — 
churches report not. only remarkable increase in — 


unchurched millions is the opportunity of Unita- — 


rianism. i 
Enthusiastic delegations are already on their wa, 
to the Meetings in Boston. The annual classic 
promises to be unusually heartening and inspiring, © 
but we should beware of a danger—a danger that 
has beset the Fellowship almost since the days of 
its inception. 
to an intellectual and spiritual feast to which those 
in the highways and byways may not be admitted. — 


We mean the tendency to sit down — 


The Liberal Evangel is for every man and woman, ~ 


—hby its very simplicity, for them, before the 
proclamations of intricate interpretations, complex 


creeds, formal lifeless rituals. It is a standing par- 


adox, why this simplest, most rational, and satisfy- 
ing of all the interpretations of the gospel of Jesus 
was not long ago eagerly seized on by the multitude. 

The meetings of Anniversary Week, therefore, in 
the light of the evangelistic campaign now in prog- 


. ress, in addition to being the source from which so 


many loyal Unitarians derive inspiration for the — 
year’s work, must point the way to those wider 
fields now white for the’ harvest. 


Doyle and Spiritualism 


IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE says in an inter- 
view published in this week’s Register, “In- 


credulity may be carried to the point of lunacy.” + 
Verily, if the Almighty Himself came down and °' 


assured some persons that the soul is immortal, 


they would refuse to believe and look for evidence — 
in the test-tube and the chemist’s melting-pot. 


President Clifton D. Gray of Bates College de- 
clared that “Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s evidence of 
existence beyond the grave may have box-office 
value, but it would stand a poor chance in the — 
laboratory. When he can bring on a phial con- 
taining a bit of ectoplasm it will be time to listen — 
to him. It is a matter of test-tubes.” 

Has the time come when the soul must be labeled, _ 
analyzed, and subjected to chemical and physical | 
analysis before its reality will be accepted? Scien-— 
tific investigation is valuable. The contribution of — 
science to liberty is beyond dispute. But some | 


facts of experience must be accepted on faith. Tn} 
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‘reality, spiritistic communication has been ably 
demonstrated by some of the foremost scientists of 
the time, as President Gray is well aware, notably, 
Alfred R. Wallace, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Sir 
William Crookes; but the soul is the one thing that 
- cannot be captured, taken into the laboratory, and 
dissected. Reason argues that the soul lives, 
knowledge argues that it lives, and applied science, 
though it cannot analyze soul essence as it might 
_ wish, has proved that it lives. 
_ Other opponents of Sir Arthur’s theory are minis- 
ters who find that Spiritualism contradicts iner- 
j rant Scripture and therefore must be rejected? Said 
_ Dr. A. Z. Conrad, in a recent sermon preached at 
_ Park Street Church, Boston, Mass.: “The silence 
of the grave has never been broken. God has given 
. his Word in his Book; that is sufficient. More is 
not given man to know by mediums or any one else.” 
What sublime confidence of some divines in their 
own oracular finality and in an infallible book as a 
eure for all ills, a solutiow of all problems, a cri- 
terion of all theories! It is also pathetic, for the 
multitudes are as sheep without a shepherd, and 
follow him who has personality enough to dominate 
them, however fanatical his leadership. 

It will require more than a cloistered college 
president, demanding that the soul submit itself to 
the test-tube, more than a popular divine, outlawing 
spirit communication because it fails to respond to 
the infallible divining-rod, to convince reasoning 
men that Sir William Crookes, Alfred R. Wallace, 
William Stead, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle are charlatans. 
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The Fire Toss 


T A MEETING of the National Fire Protection 
Association, recently held in Atlantic City, 
President W. E. Mallalieu developed the fact that 
in order to earn the $1,000,000,000 wasted by fire 
in the United States during 1920 and 1921, it would 
be necessary for 1,000 men, receiving $1.50 an hour, 
to labor for more than 666,000 consecutive hours, or 
approximately seventy-six years. Figured upon the 
basis of a forty-eight-hour week, the period required 
would exceed 267 years. In addition to the prop- 
erty loss, 30,000 persons lost their lives, and 34,000 
were injured. 

What are the causes of this appalling sacrifice of 
property and life? Carelessness in disposing of 
lighted matches and burning smoking materials. 
Carelessness in the matter of handling stoves and 
furnaces, and disposition of ashes. Carelessness on 
the part of the hotel-keeper, garage proprietor, and 
theatre manager in not properly supervising in- 
flammable materials. To these irresponsible per- 
sons must be added the property owner who delib- 
erately applies the torch to his property when the 
building ceases to pay a profit. He passes on the 
liability to the taxpayer. In one town we have in 
mind, also, the fire company was obliged repeatedly 
to extinguish grass and brush fires maliciously set 
by boys. It was a time of drought. The boys said 
they enjoyed the excitement of the fire, the gallop- 
ing horses, the hurrying people. 
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Citizens of this nation are complaining more and 
more about burdensome taxation. But how many 
of them realize that an increasing tax-rate in num- 
bers of instances can be directly traced to a disas- 
trous fire? For when property is destroyed and ‘not 


‘replaced, the taxes are transferred to remaining 


buildings. And in localities where fires are fre- 
quent, larger fire departments must be maintained, 
including increased budgets for firemen, equip- 
ment, water supply, and fire alarms. When 
factories or other places of employment burn, oper- 
atives are frequently compelled to remove to locali- 
ties where work can be obtained. Many times such 
a fire has permanently ruined the business pros- 
pects of an entire community. 

Seventy-five per cent. of this colossal fire waste 
is preventable. Fires in the United States, accord- 
ing to reliable statistics, have become so devas- 
tating that the economic future of the nation 
is threatened. The prodigious and _ needless 
waste can be stopped if the press, the school, 
the home, and the pulpit will unite on a nation- 
wide campaign of education. 


Rule for Quoters 


NE GOOD RULE for quoters of great men’s 

Sayings is that they quote fairly, which means 
that.they quote not one side only. Lincoln is often 
cited in the name of a virtuous prudence as a 
defender of the law. It is well. There is a time 
to observe the law, and it is nearly all the time, 
as we shall see if we believe Lincoln altogether. 
A clergyman recalls a passage and we follow him. 
Lincoln says: “Let every American, every lover 
of liberty, every well-wisher to his posterity 
swear by the blood of the Revolution never to 
violate in the least particular the laws of the coun- 
try, and never to tolerate their violation by others. 
... Let reverence for the laws be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in the legislative halls, and 
enforced in the courts of justice.” Among the laws 
which Lincoln himself did not like, never approved, 
and finally, though with infinite patience, saw 
destroyed, was the law favoring slavery, in all 
its ugly ramifications. May we not fairly quote 
for our patriotic and spiritual pondering those 
shall we say radical—sentences which are contained 
in an official state paper, namely, Lincoln’s first 
inaugural address? They follow: “Whenever they 
[the American people] grow weary-of their existing 
government, they can exercise their constitutional 
right of amending it, or their revolutionary right 
to dismember or overthrow it.” How is that? The 
better wisdom is neither of these quotations, which 
are incomplete and inadequate, and in a sense 
occasional. The wise thing is to get down to prin- 
ciples which are indisputable and eternal, such as, 
“People are prior to and greater than government, 
the creators and not the creatures of government.” 
That is one hundred per cent. Americanism such 
as one does not find in heated partisanship. At its 
heart it is a religious principle, based upon the 
doctrine of brotherhood and equality, with one God 
over, in, and through us all. 
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The Event of the Week 


The One Thing Genoa Accomplished 


HEN THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE in 
Genoa appeared, on last Wednesday, to be 
in its dying moments, Premier Lloyd George 
made a final appeal to the liberal opinion and religious 
sentiment of the race. In a message to the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, the little Welsh 
lawyer, who was ‘giving utterance to the grave con- 
sensus of the moment, said: “The humanitarian forces 
of the world aré closing their ranks in the new cru- 
sade against the tyranny of brute force. Genoa has 
sounded the tocsin of peace. We shall not rest until 
we have won.” At that moment the conference ap- 
peared to have failed in every constructive purpose 
except one. This failure was promoted to an appall- 
ing extent by personal rancors. At an unprecedented 
moment in the history of mankind, when “the human- 
itarian forces of the world were closing their ranks in 
the new crusade against the tyranny of brute force,” 
the immemorial limitations of human nature arose to 
rule the situation. Of the two personal forces that 
contributed most directly to the tragedy of mankind, 
one was a Gaul and the other was an Englishman of 
non-English blood. Of the thing—the valuable thing— 
that was saved from the wreckage much shall be told 
in the future history of our civilization. 

The savage attacks lavished upon Mr. Lloyd George 
and all his plans by the London Times and the London 
Daily Mail and other English newspapers owned or 
controlled by Lord Northcliffe were a clamant and pro- 
foundly disturbing feature of the background of the 
conference as it was drawing to a close. The unleashed 
fury of rancor was unprecedented even in the annals 
of the institution known as the “Northcliffe press.” 
No motive of the Premier was left undissected and 
completely discredited. No purpose of his was left 
unquestioned, no method unattacked and undenounced. 
David Lloyd George was put in the position of a com- 
mon malefactor, who had foregone all the personal 
rights and immunities that inhere in good conduct 
and observance of the laws of society. He was made 
to appear before the world as a person of basest mo- 
tives, stupidly lacking in comprehension and bereft 
of political and moral sense. 

The Northcliffe attacks upon Lloyd George had at 
least one decisive effect upon the psychology of a man. 
That man was not Lloyd George. He was Poincaré, 
Premier of France. Each onslaught upon Mr. Lloyd 
George was accompanied, in the Northcliffe press, by 
an uncompromising commendation of M. Poincaré, M. 
Poincaré’s policy, M. Poincaré’s point of view—his in- 
terpretation of the interests of civilization, his con- 
ceptions of the need of the hour, the day, the year, and 
the century. It seemed, in the purview of the world 
situation given by the Northcliffe press, that all wis- 
dom, all charitableness, and all vision began and ended 
in the mind and the soul of the French Premier and 
his advisers, including the agile M. Barthou, the offi- 
cial and personal representative of M. Poincaré at 
Genoa. This complete support of French policy in the 
opposing camp had the effect of creating in the mind 
of the French Premier the impression that the voice 
of Northcliffe was the voice of England and of civiliza- 
tion, and that that voice was raised commandingly 
against all that Lloyd George said and all that he did. 
So unqualified was the Northcliffe panegyric of France, 
that the suspicions of some Frenchmen were aroused 
into the reflection: “Cherchez le motif.” 
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Hearing the voice of Isaac, but not feeling the hairy 
hand of Esau, Poincaré persisted in the policy of ob- 
struction that spelled the failure of the one specific 
labor of the conference. 
of France that foreshadowed the doom of. the effort to 
bring Russia back into the family of nations—and we 
ear, incidentally, from the point of view of some of 
the statesmen concerned, to salvage the Russian people. 
‘t was France that placed the conference in the posi- 


tion of offering to Russia a divided memorandum; - 


France that saw in the Russian counterproposals, of- 
fering a basis for the continuance of the negotiations, 
an act of “insolence,” as M. Barthou aggressively put 
it; P¥ance that placed the Russian people more de- 
cisively than ever under the necessity of throwing 
themselves into the arms of Germany. 

In this last analysis of the situation, a new division 
loomed up for Europe. In the background of the com- 


mercial and financial treaty between Russia and Ger- | 


many arose the prospect of a political and military 
treaty—a treaty that would place the greatest reser- 
voir of man power in the world at the disposal of the 
greatest organizing power in the world. And behind 
the two principal partners in the possible—no, the 
actually suspected—alliance between man power and 
organizing power, a subsidiary alignment of nations 
arose that would once more open the straight road to 
Bagdad and beyond for German imperialism—a Na- 
tionalist Turkey, triumphant over the spoiled child of 
Great Britain in Asia Minor, a Bulgaria bitterly 
wronged by the peacemakers of Europe, who have 
sown, in the Balkans, a menacing crop of dragon’s 
teeth. 

Such were some of the possibilities, if not the ac- 
tualities, that the dying moments of Genoa disclosed 
to the seeing eye. But, in dying, Genoa had justified 
itself in one vital detail. It had failed to solve a 
single one ‘of the problems to which it had been sum- 
moned to address itself. It had taken no measurable 
step toward stopping the presses of half a dozen na- 
tions that are flooding the world with a currency 
scarcely worth the paper on which it is printed. It had 
failed to create a state of mind which could regard 
the defeated—or the bankrupt—as anything but “in- 
solent” if they dared to differ from the victorious but 
near-bankrupt. But, despite the timorous program to 
which fearsome statesmen had sought rigidly to con- 
fine its discussions, Genoa has again and again ob- 
truded upon actualities. Again and again have the 
delegates confronted situations that the program had 
striven to exclude, situations arising out of repara- 
tions which no living nation could possibly pay. Even 
in the matter of contested frontiers—one of the un- 
derlying causes for world unrest—the controlling 
forces in the proceedings of the conference have not 
been able to exclude open questions, These questions— 
questions upon the answers to which the life of the 
world depends—will never down. They have been 
raised, and the world will have to answer them if it 
hopes to live. So much of a contribution to the future, 
Genoa has made. But the real service of the con- 
ference is the wide step suggested by the fact that, for 
the first time since the World War, victors and defeated 
have met on equal terms, or at least on nominally 
equal terms. For the first time the defeated have not 
been commanded to sign on the dotted line. For the 
first time they have-said “good-morning” to the victors 
and broken bread with them in common counsel. The 
ice that has encompassed the hearts of nations has 
been broken. The chief and only achievement of Genoa 


is that it has met—and that it will meet again under — 
happier circumstances. 


s. 3S 
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It was the dissenting voice 
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Now I Know! 


MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


Now I know why birds sing 
At the dawning; 
Why the flowers 
r Their fragrance outfling ; 
" : Why the sunrise is sure 
4 In the morning; 
For my soul hears the secrets of spring! 


 -‘The Next Drive 


It must be Centered on the Pulpit 
JOSEPH H. CROOKER 


ED BY THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE, Unitarians 
have recently made a successful “Drive.” A 
large sum of money was raised to be used to pub- 
lish our gospel more widely; to extend and vitalize our 
organizations ; and to put our denomination in position 
| to make a larger and more valuable contribution to the 
_ ethical and spiritual resources of our nation. This has 
been excellent. 

We are now making a “Drive” to increase the mem- 

_ bership of our churches. This is an important matter 
_ which we haye too long neglected. All Unitarians 
| ought to be enrolled as members of our churches. We 
_ must fully list and enlist our resources for righteous- 
ness. Too long we have been afraid of organization. 
Too long we have gloried in being a small lump of 
leayen. Too long we have been indifferent to the value 
and inspiration of numbers. Too long many “Liberals” 
_ have been unwilling to wear a denominational badge. 
But is any one ashamed to wear our national uniform? 
. Surely all may well be proud to march under the Uni- 
_ tarian banner. 
We begin, at last, to realize our past mistake. We 
see that it is worth while to train our children to love 
_ the church. They need to be instructed in its history, 
_ doctrines, and ideals. They need to be filled with en- 
| thusiasm for its growth and welfare. They need to 
be impressively inducted into its corporate life and 
i trained to assume the rights and perform the duties 
of its membership. They need to be shown that mis- 
sionary zeal for a religious ideal and organization is 
one of the wisest and surest ways of helping the world. 
| Here fiows the healing current. Here runs the high- 
way of human betterment. The cultivation of personal 
piety is an assurance of human progress as well as the 
_ best form of preventive philanthropy. The Department 
of Religious Education is doing this work effectively 
among our young people. But this “Drive” for church 
membership, now in progress, was needed for adults, 
and it is a hopeful sign. 

But to reach the fulfillment of our ardent hopes and 
soaring aspirations, another “Drive” is needed. This 
“Drive” must be centered on the pulpit. It must be a 
movement to secure more inspiring, informing, and 
powerful preaching. Our gospel must be given a wider 
reach among men, a more effective application to life, 
a firmer hold upon human hearts and wills. Especially 
is better preaching needed to make Sunday-school work 

more efficient. When the pulpit is weak, it is difficult 
find in the congregation superior teachers for its 


to 

classes. 
_ So far we have not adequately used our advantages. 
We have not made our spirit and message as powerful 
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in the affairs of the world as we ought. We have not 
been abroad among the people in that large and dom- 
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inating manner which men like Thomas Jefferson ex- 
pected a century ago. The smallness of our harvest has 
been chiefly due to the deficiencies of our pulpits. Too 
many of our preachers have lacked the gift of enthu- 
siasm, the dynamic of persuasive eloquence, the popular 
gift able to present our glorious gospel in the speech 
that stirs and commands the common heart. 

During the past twelve years, I have served over a 
dozen congregations for short periods, varying in 
length from a few months to less than two years. 
These churches have varied in location, in history and 
in character: three on the Pacific Coast; four in the 
Southland; the others in New England. Some have 
been historic societies; one in a college town; several 
new missionary movements. In this work, I have been 
brought into contact with many persons in unusual 
ways,—not only with members of these particular con- 
gregations, but with many visitors from other parishes. 
I wish to report briefly some of my experiences during 
these years, and also to make a few suggestions respect- 
ing the third “Drive,” which ought at once to engage 
our attention: that for better preaching. 

What has most impressed me is the lack of informa- 
tion among our people about Unitarian history and 
Unitarian doctrine. Our ministers have preached much 
on social problems, literary masterpieces, philan- 
thropic methods, scientific discoveries, and great his- 
toric characters. But persons who have long listened to 
some of our most prominent ministers have little or no 
knowledge of many subjects which ought to be the chief 
concern of the pulpit, such as modern discoveries about 
the Bible; the sanctions of morality; the character, 
message, and ministry of Jesus; and above all, the 
doctrine of God the Father. 

Many have come to me in distress and confessed: 
“We are unable to describe our Unitarian doctrines, 
much less to defend them by argument or text. When 
our neighbors ask us about our faith we are not able 
to make a satisfactory reply. When they support their 
beliefs by appeals to Scripture we are helpless. When 
driven into a corner and requested to define what Uni- 
tarians think of the Bible, of Jesus, of God, we have to 
cover our ignorance by stating that we do not care for 
theology.” In making such confessions, people often 
excuse themselves in this way: “Our minister was a 
wonderful preacher, but he never seemed to care for 
Unitarian history or Unitarian doctrines.” 

Some of the things told me about able Unitarian 
ministers by their friendly parishioners have seemed 
to me very unfortunate. For instance: an intelligent 
young man reported that his pastor referred more fre- 
quently to Daniel Webster than to Dr. Channing, that 
he quoted Shakespeare oftener than the Bible, and that 
he told his congregation more about Buddha than 


about Jesus. 
a 


Another person said to me that her minister (whom 
she praised as a superior preacher) kept his people well 
informed about all the new phases of Socialism, at 
homeand abroad. Evidently she could pass an examina- 
tion on all the different socialistic sects and dogmas 
and problems. But in talking with her, it was clear that 
if an Adventist had presented his argument for the 
second coming of Christ, drawn from Daniel and Revela- 
tion, she would have been helpless. If an orthodox 
minister had demanded that she believe in the absolute 
Deity of Jesus, she could not have defended her faith 
by appeal to philosophy or Scripture. 

There is, however, a stronger reason for more effective 
instruction respecting the fundamentals of religion: 
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it is not denominational, but national. There is much 
indifference to the church, much theoretical and practi- 
cal atheism,—the atheism of levity, insincerity, dis- 
honesty, and selfishness. Many are in doubt, not 
only about heaven, but about the very basis or need 
of morality. Unitarians are not as well equipped to 
meet these serious conditions as they ought to be. And 
yet, of all congregations, ours ought to be prepared to 
deal most successfully with this great mass of worldli- 
ness and skepticism. 

Our people ought to be so trained by the pulpit that 
they can win back to higher life those who now scoff 
at the church as .a mere relic of superstition. We 
need a preaching that will prepare Unitarians to dem- 
onstrate the supreme value of the church, not only as 
a religious but as a civilizing institution; that will in- 
struct them so that they may make clear the everlast- 
ing foundations of morality; that will enable them to 
show the worldly and the skeptical the vanity and peril 
of their position. The urgent call is not so much to 
captivate people with socialistic dreams and programs, 
as it is to defend and promote the Church of God; not 
so much to demolish orthodox dogmas as to enrich the 
world with vital piety. 

Unitarians are in the best possible position to open 
the New Bible intelligently and use it wisely. We 
must rescue it from tradition and superstition. We 
must reveal its spiritual values and enforce its ethical 
‘authorities. We must make its pages shine in a new 
light and proclaim a grander message. We must illus- 
trate the more fruitful ways in which it may be used 
for increase of Inner Life. Our mental attitude and 
our spiritual interpretation of life especially fit us for 
this important task. And yet it is probably true that 
our people are poorly prepared to re-enthrone the Bible 
as a book of power. We need, therefore, a preaching 
that will help them to understand it and apply it to the 


life that now is. 
cw 


But more than this: it is our privilege, and it ought 
to be our joy, to help others to understand these writ- 
ings; to appreciate the real greatness of the Hebrew 
Prophets, the noble lesson in the much-abused Book of 
Jonah, the inner meaning of Paul’s letters so generally 
misrepresented. In making clear how the Gospels grew, 
their legends may be given a truly historical message 
and their parables about Jesus a supreme human in- 
terest. And in doing this, Unitarians would be doing 
an important service, not simply to their denomination, 
but to mankind. 

Unitarians have never made adequate use of their 
humaniéarian view of Jesus. That view of Jesus has a 
winsomeness of beauty, a pathos of heroic suffering, 
a dynamic of salvation, a supremacy of inspiration 
which are incomparably precious, which are inexhaust- 
ible and for which there are no substitutes, and which 
when properly used far surpass in life-giving power 
anything contained in traditional theology.. The 
“Human Jesus” has never, so far as the masses are con- 
cerned, been put upon the throne of greatest power 
where he belongs. Here opens a wide opportunity for 
us: to present Jesus, free from theosophic mysticism 
and sacramental superstition, in the power and beauty 
of a manhood which science cannot discount, which 
moves the heart to supreme efforts, and which gives 
vision and uplift to mind and soul. Our pulpits must 
prepare our congregations, not only to be Christians on 
this high level, but also to convert the world to this 
truer and nobler view of the Master. 
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In this connection, permit another: illustration, 


The dogma of the Trinity may be, as many assert, dead. 
However, it has not been put away in the museum of 
antiquities along with the stone axe, where it really 
belongs. And such dead things, as long as nominally 
believed, deaden life. For this dogma obscures the real 
Jesus and lessens his life-giving power.. As long as 
formally carried in mind, it prevents a man from 
growing into that faith in God which includes universal 


facts and shapes human conduct to the greatest good. — 


The story of the growth of the dogma of the Trinity 
is interesting as a chapter in the history of human 
speculation. But the more important fact is this: 
When this story is fully understood, the mind is 
liberated from this confusing mysticism and so becomes 
hospitable to a truer view of Jesus and a nobler 


thought: of God. 
wa 


The modern pulpit needs to give this instruction: 
first, to emancipate the church and religion from a 
crippling error; and second, to promote a God-con- 
sciousness that conforms to the truth so far discovered 
and that possesses rational and ethical power. The 
defect of all the ancient creeds is their ethical poverty. 
Unitarians not only need to believe mightily in the 
Fatherhood of God as taught by Jesus, but they ought 
to be so trained that they will be able to show others 
why they should not believe in the Trinity. Such a 
service would not be a narrow sectarianism, but a 
fruitful ministry of human helpfulness, with benefi- 
cent reactions throughout every department of human 
life. 

Mankind needs emancipation from the bondage of 
tradition and dogma, from indifference and worldliness. 
We must have an intellectual reconstruction which will 
give us a commanding and compelling faith on a level 
with present knowledge and in harmony with our 
noblest sentiments. We must have a moral: recon- 
struction which will give the world a conscience as 
authoritative as the force of gravity. We must have a 
spiritual reconstruction which will make men realize 
the certainty of the Day of Judgment; feel the assur- 
ance of immortality; and live in a God-consciousness 
which makes worship an infinite joy, obedience to moral 
law an easy task, and service the sure way to peace 
and blessedness. 

Bx) 


Great preaching is the chief means to this end. 
Wounds need healing that no other medicine can cure. 
Evils need conquering that no mere legislation can 
remove. Wrongs must be righted that no redistribu- 
tion of property will overcome. Hearts need a purity 
and a motive that no scientific discovery can bestow. 
Wills need a training for obedience and victory that 
no secular education can give. Souls need hopes and 
aspirations that the mere “tools” of life cannot produce. 
Into these depths only the message of religion can 
penetrate. Equipment for these conquests over sin 
and sorrow and suffering can be found only in the 
sanctuary of piety where a great preacher proclaims 
the Word of God. 

The world perishes from lack of great preaching: 
great, not only in inspiration, but in information; 
great, not only in emotional fervor, but in logical acu- 
men; great, not only in humanitarian enthusiasm, but 
in creation of moral life and the consciousness of God. 
Man is safe only in companionship with God: It is the 


peculiar office of the pulpit to make people feel the . 
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prophetic message. 


but with it, life is. a supreme blessedness. Preach- 
ing that does not accomplish this result may be flow- 
ery rhetoric or interesting disquisition, but it is not 
a message from. on sy which Trip? souls to the 
heights. 

To create in the hearts of men a yearning for holiness 
the beginning of wisdom and the highway of salva- 
tion—is the chief aim and the sole test: of a truly 
Unitarians, to become a great 
power in the nation, must produce great preachers. 
Tf a “Drive” to fill our pulpits with such prophets 
shall succeed, then churches will be too small to hold 
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the congregations; the best young men and women will 


‘seek the sacred office; and life-giving currents will flow 


from our sanctuaries that will cleanse, heal, and 
glorify the peoples of our land. 


The Time Keepers 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


When Dawn comes up with roses in her lap 

And long, bright wands of sunlight in her hands, 
Our hearts are brave and gay; 

But when her sister, clad in regal blue, 

Sweeps through the sky with her vast train of stars, 
We bow our heads to pray. 


~. Conan Doyle Talks for Unitarians 
An Interview with the Man who Tries the Spirits 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


and to unify religion.” Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

‘ made this remark to me shortly before he stepped 

on the platform at Symphony Hall, Boston, to deliver 

the second in his series of lectures on psychic phenom- 

ena that are stirring this country as they have already 
stirred Great Britain. 

Other talented men and women have become con- 


Ten DEDICATED my life to prove immortality, 


-yerted to the reality of spirit communication, and 


have thenceforward devoted themselves to prove the 
immortality of the soul, some of them among the most 
eminent scientists; but no one of them was ever more 
in earnest, or spoke more clearly and forcibly to the 
common people. Sir Arthur’s long training in the 
field of romantic literature enables him to address an 
audience, with voice or pen, in language that convinces 
at the same time that it fascinates. He is devoting 
his remarkable gifts, gifts that are both imaginative 
and scientific, to spiritistic investigation, in the same 
subtle, persuasive, and logical manner that he led 
Sherlock Holmes through clew after clew to the final 
dénouement. 

He isa very large man—large in physique, large in 
brain, large in sympathy and humanity. His eyes are 
kind. His voice expresses courtesy and friendly inter- 
est. In fact, the impression conveyed by a casual meet- 
ing is of breadth of mind and soul; of a person one 
would like to go tramping into the wilds with, not 
alone for the contribution of matured and gifted intel- 
lect, but for simple human association. 

“You ask about the attitude of Spiritualism toward 
the doctrines of the church,” he said. “It does not 
detract from those doctrines, it adds to them. Spirit- 
ualism is too broad a thing to be contained in Chris- 
_tianity. The Buddhist is just as much interested to 
“know where his dead go as the Christian, the Moham- 
‘medan as the follower of Zoroaster. We try in 
these lectures to show how this is a common bond 
uniting mankind. I have given these lectures in the 
East Side of London to a group of Jews, and have 
found them equally acceptable. 

“In England our leaders are members of the clergy, 
both conformist and nonconformist. Some of the 
humblest in the matter of preferment as to position 
and salary haye written books on the subject of Spir- 
itualism that will make them famous. What the 
clergy sometimes do not understand is that we Spir- 


itualists can take materialism by the ear, lead it into 
the next room, and say, “Here, my boy, we’ve got some- 
thing for you to explain.” We are allies of the minister 
and priest, too many of whom pass the big thing by, 
and fix their attention, say, on a verse in Leviticus, 
seeming to think that that is an argument against 
us. Probably the prophet quoted was a person of 
psychic power.” 

How truly Sir Arthur spoke. At his later lecture 
which I attended, three clergymen were sitting in chairs 
behind me. In the interval preceding the lecture, 
their conversation ran like this: “It’s a large audience 
[more than 3,000 were present]. I wonder why they 
came.” “Oh, no doubt for the reason the bear went 
over the hill—to see what he could see. Some may 
have been. attracted by the things Doyle has done,— 
his creation of Sherlock Holmes, for instance.” “Hm, 
P. T. Barnum was right when he said the American 
people like to be humbugged.” “Well, he’ll give us 
a good show, anyway.” “I can understand how a 
writer of fiction like Conan Doyle can be deluded, but 
I cannot for the life of me explain the apostasy of 
Sir Oliver Lodge.” “Have you read ‘Raymond’?” “Yes, 
wasn’t it pathetic, the way Lodge was deceived?” And 
so on until the lecturer appeared. If the three skep- 
tics did not go home wiser than they came, it was not 
the fault of the lecturer or of his pictures, for a more 
logical, convincing evidence of immortality it has not 
been my privilege to witness. 

“One of your worst enemies is commercialism,” I 
remarked. “How can you best combat it?” 

“Really, how short life is,” Sir Arthur replied, gazing 
into distance as though he saw his answer written in 
infinite space. “Life is but a span—our outlook onthe 
next world is enormous. People must see it is bad 
business to be forever attentive to the material concern. 
Our standards must be, and are going to be, altered. 
Once you change faith to knowledge, as we are doing, 
the truth comes home tremendously. Faith is good; 
knowledge is better. We no longer say that we believe 
in immortality; we say that we know immortality. 
_ “T have seen every sign seen at Pentecost—tongues 
of fire, the rushing, mighty wind; and not only I myself 
saw them, but fourteen other witnesses, who were 
sitting in the same room. Iam not considered a cred- 
ulous person, either.” 


He need not have said that. His remarks to me, 
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and his lecture, were based on accurate knowledge, 
and indicated that the ideas presented had previously 
passed through a discerning mind, and been subjected 
to keen, painstaking analysis. 

“The future of any man,” he continued, “depends 
on what he has done in this world. Every one goes 
either direct to Paradise or awaits the perfecting proc- 
ess. There is no hell, but there is a region of 
preparation.” 

“Purgatory ?” I inquired. 

“Absolutely.” 

I recalled that.in early life he had been a Catholic, 
and I asked him if his youthful faith had been of any 
help to him in evolving his later convictions. 

“No,” he said. “Catholicism made me a materialist. 
In fact, study of medicine (he is a physician by profes- 
sion) tends toward agnosticism. Victorian science, 
under which I was trained, was very agnostic.” 

He has a profound regard for the attainments and 
work of that eminent psychic leader, Sir Oliver Lodge. 

“Sir Oliver Lodge,” he declared, “is the greatest 
intellectual force in the world. No brain is more clear. 
No man is more brave. He will leave his mark on 
the world for centuries. If you have read ‘Raymond,’ 
you know how convincingly clear Sir Oliver puts 
things. It is a record of great mental honesty.” Here 
he paused to remark: “But many of our people are 
martyrs. It has always been so; will always be so, 
since persecution descends on all pioneers of truth.” 

After saying that he had concluded to spend the 
remainder of his life in the interest of proving immor- 
tality, he added, in response to the question of mine, 
“Are you not going to give us more of Sherlock 
Holmes?” “Possibly, if I am in need of money. I 
receive nothing for the work I am doing now. I am 
sixty-three. I think I have enough to carry myself 
and family through.” 

Modesty crowns this man like a halo. Famous 
throughout the world as the creator of one of the 
most marvelous characters in fiction, that of Sherlock 
Holmes, he talks and carries himself like an obscure 
English gentleman, shunning publicity and laudation. 

I asked him to name a specific instance of com- 
munication with one of the departed. “I will say that 
I have spoken with twenty-three relatives and friends 
who have passed over, and in each case got complete 
evidence that it was the actual person who was speak- 
ing. Credulity is often silly, but incredulity may be 
much sillier. Incredulity has been pushed to such an 
extent in connection with Spiritualism that it is lunacy. 
When men with the reputation for careful scientific 
analysis, as Sir William Crookes, Alfred Wallace, 
William Stead, and Sir Oliver Lodge, devote their 
full mental powers to psychic investigation, it is hardly 
becoming for the rest of us to scoff.” 

He feels that Maurice Maeterlinck has contributed 
little to psychic phenomena. “I have read all Maeter- 
linck’s books,” he said. “His work is a composite of 
Spiritualism and water. All great things are simple 
and clear. As for Maeterlinck, one has difficulty in 
telling just what he does mean. It is washy stuff.” 

“Our organization,” he explained, “is Unitarian in 
type. We believe in the Supreme Being, and are ration- 
alistic in belief. We are a movement, and, like the Uni- 
tarian, have penetrated the church everywhere. Now 
I think I have given you enough. You can find my 
theories in my lectures or in the four books I have 
written on the subject.” 

I was eager, however, to ask one more question, to 
me the most important of all. “What is the purpose 

_of our physical body?” I inquired. 
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“The body—oh, that is a clumsy machine,” came 
the answer at once. “We must get away from the 
notion that the body is all things. The spirit uses the 
body, for it must have matter to express itself in a 
material world. When the machine breaks, as break 
it must, in shorter or longer time, the spirit becomes 
what it really is. By the way, are you going to the lec- 
ture to-night? I have a series of pictures that prove the 
truth of this. In mediumistic communication, puerile, 
even absurd things happen. The spirit, to manifest 
itself, must resort to elemental though necessary phe- 
nomena. The difficulty encountered by our friends on 
the other side in communicating with us is extreme. 
Tipping of tables, playing of instruments, and rappings 
are but a knocking at the door.” 

In the course of his lecture he did show a remarkable 
collection of pictures, the most remarkable collection 
describing spirit phenomena, in existence. Several of 
them, as Sir Arthur had intimated, proved the body 
but the clumsy medium for the expression of the spirit 
life. Some of them showed the curious form of viscous 
matter, called by science “ectoplasm,” as it emerges 
from the body of the medium and actually assumes 
human form. Others revealed spirit faces, some of 
angelic cast of countenance, others Satanic in character. 
The lecturer believes that psychic photography is in its 
infancy, and that the camera will offer unassailable 
testimony to the world that the spirits of departed 
friends remain with us. 

“Ghosts are earth-bound spirits,” he said, “who for 
various reasons are unable to leave the scenes of their 
life here. It may be the ghost of a miser whose life 
was centered upon his gold. It may bea spirit chained 
to some spot by memories of a crime. Or of some 
person greatly occupied with duties here.” As proof 
he showed a picture, in his lecture, vouching for its 
truth. A lady wishing to take a photograph of an old 
English inn set up her camera and exposed the plate 
sixty seconds. The time was midday, and the lady 
saw nothing but the corridor lined with pictures of 
ancient scenes and containing various articles of 
antique furniture.. When the picture was developed, 
behold, at the farther end of the corridor was the 
shadowy form of a woman holding above her shoulder 
a tray on which there appeared to be two candles. 
Parts of the figure were reproduced five times 
as it advanced toward the camera, finally passing 
through it. 

“The landlord, being pressed for an answer,” observed 
Sir Arthur, “admitted that the corridor was said to 
be haunted by a woman with candles. He did not wish 
to talk about the ghostly visitor, however, fearing injury 
to the inn.” 

The lecturer also showed two pictures describing 
the experience of Sir William Crookes and his family 
with a visitor from spirit-land, named Katie King. 
Sir Arthur said that he had recently asked the sur- 
viving daughter of Sir William Crookes if she remem- 
bered the visitor, She replied that she did, adding that 
she had often held her in her lap and told her stories of 
pirates and buried treasure, such as children like to 
hear. It seems that.a young girl of London, of medium- 
istic power, who had been denounced as a deceiver, went 
to Sir William Crookes and offered to become an inmate 
of his household, that he might study her case and 
prove the authenticity of her assertions. 

The girl would pass into a trance on a couch in a 
small room adjoining Sir William’s laboratory, while 
Sir William and his family waited in the laboratory. 
Presently the figure of a beautiful woman came from 
the room in which the medium was lying, and whose 
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deep breathing as she lay in the trance could be dis- 
tinetly heard, and conversed with members of the house- 
hold. This continued for a period of two years, after 
which the lady departed, saying her mission was 
accomplished. She had represented herself as having 
been a daughter of a governor of Barbadoes in the time 
of Charles II. One of the pictures described her as 
stately woman, kind and gracious; the other showed 
her standing arm in arm with Sir William Crookes. 
- Summing the matter up, Sir Arthur’s words prove 
again the eternal progression of truth. He frequently 
referred to the Bible. He said that the miracles drove 
him out of the church, but he now believed they may 
have had a basis in psychic control. His last picture, 
and one of the most impressive, was that of the Trans- 
figuration, wherein the three disciples were privileged 
to see Jesus in spirit form between the two men of God, 
Moses and Elias. 

Thus does the reality of spirit persist through the 
ages, now in this form, now in that, but fundamentally 
the same. Who can tell? Perhaps, as Sir Arthur pro- 
foundly believes, in fifty years the truth of spirit com- 
munication will have become commonly accepted 
throughout the world. 


Memories and Friendships 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


V. Religious and Social Influences 
(Continued) 


T (HERE WERE, HOWEVER, some compensations. 
Once a year the children of the school were 
invited to the house of their good pastor in Bum- 
stead Place, overwhelming it with their noisy romp and 
glee. A coveted privilege was the ringing of the church 
bell, whose rope hung down through the ceiling of the 
vestibule. By seizing it at the exact moment of its 
recoil one was carried up some distance in the air, to be 
dropped again the next instant with a delicious thud to 
the floor, an exhilarating performance of which we never 
tired. On rare occasions we were allowed also to blow 
the organ. As we were quite small, it took two boys to 
perform this feat, one to pull down the bar of the 
bellows, the other to leap up and throw himself across 
it as it descended. A mishap which resulted in a 
sprained wrist for one of the boys, and a breakdown 
of the organ-music during the Sunday service, put an 
end to this juvenile exploit. We also ventured, when 
the sexton’s back was turned, on gruesome explorations 
in the dark and cobwebbed spire of the church. Alto- 
gether my recollections of my early church connections 
are edifying. As we dwelt at one time quite near Rev. 
Charles Barnard’s “Children’s Church” on Warren 
Street, I was permitted on Sunday afternoon to attend 
his service also. He had a delightful way with chil- 
dren. The exercises of the school were unconventional 
and lively. I found it enjoyable, and an excellent 
counter-influence to the formal and rather aristocratic 
atmosphere of. the Federal Street Church. 

Looking back at the Boston of 1850-60 its physical 
changes since that day seem quite as remarkable as its 
social and political developments. To speak only of 
the South End district, with which I was most familiar, 
Harrison Avenue from Essex to Dover was a pleasant 
residential street. So was Tremont Street above 
Dover. South of this the suburban district began 
with Roxbury; Dorchester, and Brookline. The Back 
Bay washed the vicinity of Tremont Street near Dover, 
and also the banks of the Public Garden. Boys and 
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men fished from the latter where is now Arlington 
Street, and there was an unbroken sheet of water west- 
ward to Longwood and northward to the long Milldam, 
now Beacon Street, which connected the city on that 
side with Brookline and Brighton. All this territory 
is now covered with a network of streets and houses. 
From Essex Street, Rowe Street, which was called 
Chauncy Place at its upper end, debouched into Sum- 
mer Street. About midway between Bedford and Sum- 
mer Streets, on Chauncy Street, was the headquarters, 
a modest dwelling-house, of the American Unitarian 
Association. On the southwest corner of Summer and 
Chauncy Streets, there stood, adjoining the First 
Church, its parsonage, which was the birthplace of the 
illustrious son of its pastor at the time, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. On Summer Street dwelt Daniel Webster, 
Edward Everett, Charles Sumner, and other eminent 
persons. Purchase, Pearl, Arch, Federal, and other 


.adjacent streets were still residential in character. 


Franklin Street was a charming and peaceful square 
with a green park and statuary in the center, and 
rows of neat brick dwellings, with immaculate 
stone doorsteps and brass door-knockers, circling 
around it. Here was situated the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, a structure in the Italian style, but the 
good bishop who once ministered there, and who caused 
the Cathedral bells to be rung at Dr. Channing’s 
funeral, was no longer living. AI] these streets and 
squares are now converted into business thoroughfares 
and the scene of unceasing traffic. But little of the 
old Boston we septuagenarians knew now remains to 
recall old-time memories of the local and personal 
history that clustered about it. 

Of importance to my character and career at this 
stage of my development was the influence of the great 
social and political reforms which were then agitating 
the public mind. Boston was a hotbed of radical and 
revolutionary propagandism for the improvement of the 
industrial, social, and political order, some of it wise 
and some otherwise. The German-born element of its 
population contributed its full share toward the dis- 
cussion, and our household was deeply interested in it. 
The temperance issue, which usually bulks large among 
Germans, found us indifferent. We never used wine 
or beer as a beverage in our home, and rarely partook 
of them elsewhere. We felt that the undue insistence 
of the Germans in America on their “personal liberty” 
in this matter, and their frequent exaltation of it as 
the supreme issue in political life, was undignified, 
and lacking the true altruistic spirit which holds the 
welfare of the entire social body superior to its own 
appetites or preferences. I have been practically an 
abstainer all my life, though I acknowledge my lapses 
from this rule when I traveled in European countries 
where the opposite custom prevailed. In later years 
I have been led by my observation and study of this 
question to realize the folly and danger of the alcohol 
habit, and to favor both local and national legislation 
to overcome it. 

My mother was from the first an ardent supporter 
of the movement for equal opportunity, equal education, 
equal justice, and equal suffrage for women, and advo- 
cated the principles of this once unpopular reform when 
she risked her livelihood by maintaining them. True 
to her instruction and example, I also espoused and 
have ever borne testimony to this cause throughout my 
private and public life, and rejoice in its full attain- 
ment in the United States at the present day. This 
uplift of womanhood, now going on in all countries, 
barbarous as well as civilized, is the most far-reaching 
and vital of all the reforms now agitating the human 
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race. It involves the welfare and happiness not only 
of womanhood but of all mankind. I am deeply thank- 
ful that I have lived to behold its ever-widening infiu- 
ence and the fair prophecy of its universal aceeptance-. 

But the most engrossing of the public causes of that 
day was the anti-slavery reform, to which we were 
wholeheartedly committed. We attended the public 
meetings of the abolition societies, and contributed 
from our slender means to keep up the agitation which 
we trusted might free the slaves and the nation, little 
imagining how near that deliverance was. The peer- 
less champion of the-anti-slavery reform, Wendell Phil- 
lips, was a neighbor, and day after day I saw his 
handsome, aristocratic figure pass and repass our door. 
I have listened te many a gifted orator in both the New 
and the Old World, but he was, in my Judgment, the 
finest of them all. He so kindled my youthful enthu- 
siasm that I never failed to be his listener whenever it 
was possible. 
an angry mob and taken to his home under the pro- 
tection of his friends reinforced by the police. I heard 
then and im later years his fascinating lectures on “The 
Lost Arts.” “Daniel O'Connell,” and the Negro chieftain 
“Toussaint L°Ouverture,” but none of these so fired my 
imagination and heart as his incidental addresses on 
public topics and the freeing of the slaves. In afier- 
life I was privileged to know Mr. Phillips personally 
and contribuie ai least one gratifying incident to his 
public career. Of this in its place. William Lloyd 
Garrison I heard on various occasions, but came into 
no personal contact with him. Of course we read Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and were thrilled by it. 

As my mother was a friend and admirer of Theodore 
Parker, we sometimes went on Sundays to the Boston 
Music Hall to hear him preach I recall the great 
audience, and that I was scandalized to see some among 
them reading newspapers and books before the service 
began. The plain-looking speaker, spectacled, and with 
a somewhat monotonous delivery, which only now and 
then flamed into moral passion, the few gestures, the 
poor music of the volunteer choir, the rapt attention 
of the congregation, punctuated now and then by 
applause—these things I remember, while the content 
of the discourses has faded out of mind. Mr. Parker’s 
breakdown and search in warmer climates for the 
health that never. came, his death in Florence, [taly, 
in 1860, which brought sorrow to so many hearts and 
homes, and finally the memorial service held in Boston 
on June 17, 1860, which we attended, are vivid recol- 
lections of my youth. The profound grief of the thou- 
sands who filled the Music Hall to honor his memory, 
the noble addresses of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wendell 
Phillips, and Charles M. Ellis, together with the poem 
by Frank B. Sanborn, were a fitting tribute to one of 
the ablest, truest, and bravest public teachers America 
has ever produced. How little did the humble German 
teacher and her son, who sat with sorrowing hearts 
in that great audience, dream that at a future day the 
latter, though at a long remove, would succeed Theo- 
dore Parker as the minister of the Memorial Church 
built in his honor in Boston, and that in 1907, as a fit- 
ting expression of my admiration and regard for my 
great predecessor, I should plan and carry to a success- 
ful conclusion the publication of a memorial and com- 
plete edition of Theodore Parker's writings in fifteen 
volumes. which is to assure his continued influence in 
the modern world. 

The reminiscence most present with me in connection 
with those anti-slavery days is my attendance at the 
annual meeting of the American Anti-slavery Society 


On one occasion I saw him pursued by- 
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in Tremont Temple on the morning of January 24 
1861, not long after the execution of John Brown. I 
had obtained permission from my employer to attend 
this meeting, whose stormy incidents have been 
described by Col. T. W. Higginson and others. It was 


an occasion of intense excitement and noisy demonstra- — 


tion. The hall was crowded to the entrance, the floor 
being filled mainly with abolitionists, both men and 
women. 
doors was a riotous crowd of young fellows, mostly 
well-dressed, who contrived by shouting and singing 
uproarious songs to drown the voices of the speakers. — 
The latter consisted ef Wendell Phillips, Ralph Waldo 

Emerson, James Freeman Clarke, and T. W. Higginson. — 
Mr. Edmund Quincy presided. In front of the plat- 

form sat a little company of determined-looking men 
who carefully watched the proceedings of the mob. It 
was rumored about the hall that they were German 
abolitionists and heavily armed. This had its effect 
in preventing any overt action by the rowdy element 
present. Mr. Emerson was soon howled down when he - 
attempted to make himself heard. The others fared 

little better, except Mr. Phillips, who, utterly fearless 

and a seasoned campaigner, held his own, though com- 

pelled to interject his remarks when the mob had roared 

and sung itself out of breath. At one point in his 

address, when the din made his voice inaudible, Mr. 

Phillips bent over and addressed himself to the 

reporters below: “When I speak to these pencils I 

speak to a million of men—my voice is beaten by theirs” 

(the mob), “but they cannot beat types. All honor to 

Faust, for he made mobs impossible!” This action of 

Mr. Phillips aroused the curiosity and resentment of 

the rioters. They yelled to him, “Speak up!’ and 

listened for an instant to what he had to say, only to 

roar the louder as his caustic wit stung them into rage. 

The proceedings were presently ended by the entrance of 

Mayor Wightman of Boston, with aldermen and police. 

He should have protected the meeting. Instead of this 

he yielded to mob rule and broke it up. It is comfort- 

ing, however, that this was the last attempt to prevent 

free speech in Boston. 

In the meantime grave political events in the life 
of the nation succeeded each other with i 
rapidity. Im 1856 the Republican party nominated 
John C. Fremont for President of the United States. 
As a boy of twelve I donned a “wide-awake” suit and 
carried a torch in the great procession which at night 
wound through the streets of Boston and woke the 
echoes with its patriotic fervor. John Brown’s raid 
on Harper’s Ferry we followed in the newspapers with 
intense sympathy but qualified approval. His heroic 
death seemed to us to atone for his mistakes of judg- 
ment. The Italian uprising against the Austrian tyr- 
anny found a warm response in our hearts. The scrap- 
books which I kept as a boy, and have continued in 
maturer years, are filled with clippings, pictures, and 
maps concerning these great movements in behalf of 
human freedom and progress. 

(To be concluded) 


‘Sincerity 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY es 


Come! stand with me in the open, 
Where no trees or shadows are, 

For a twig can cut the moonlight, 
And a leaf can hide a star. 

Dim yeils belong to the timid; 
Dark shades belong to fraud— 

_Let us stand with hearts and faces 
Bare to the light of God. 


In the galleries and aisles and round the © 
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Twenty Churches Win Attendance Prizes 


They will be Anniversary Week guests 
of the Laymen’s League—Their reports 


) Delegates from distant parishes in the West and South are 
speeding Bostonward for the opening of Anniversary 
eek. There is the eleventh-hour fiood of delegates’ names at 


a 


95 Beacon Street, a number, which, to date, indicates more © 


than passing interest in the reports to be made on the Church 
Membership Campaign, the church attendance record, and in- 
relations and progress in the past year. 

There have been no changes in the program, other than the 
announcement that Rey. Frederick W. Norwood, oo of 
City Temple, London, will give the Ware Lecture next Wednes- 
day aot te Arlington Street Church, the first of the annual 
Jectures of the Foundation established in honor of the dis- 
tinguished services of three generations of the Ware family 
eause of pure Christianity. 

announced that 259 parishes report 8,589 new mem- 
average of thirty-three men and women per church. 
the record up to noon, May 10. Minot Simons, D.D., 
fully on the Campaign, Tuesday afternoon, 


ahr 


re 


last meeting of the Membership Campaign committee, 
yoted that the church membership committee be con- 
as a permanent sub-committee of the Unitarian Cam- 
Inc., and also that a concise report on results be com- 


f 


piled and sent to ministers, local chairmen, and divisional chair- 
men. The publicity secretary reported 174 columns of news- 
paper clippings on the Campaign and Unitarianism from all 
parts of the country. A large percentage of these are from 
cities where there are no Unitarian churches. 
ws 
Additional churches which have sent in campaign reports 
Mem- Per 
bership New Cent. 
Easter Mem- In- 
Parish Church Chairman 1922 bers crease 
Barneveld, N.Y....1st Unit......-. Rey. A.R.Shelander 38 
Burgaw, N.C...... ence te ah 
Butte, Mont.....- ist Unit. Soc... Mrs. Frank Cleaves 46 
Iowa 8 see a pe . Rev. Dr. F. C. Doan 140 9 6.8 
Jacksonville, os it. g. * 
: a wat he oa o . Rev. = : = Laer ionie brs es 
Milwaukee, Wis... 1st Unit. Soc... Rev. R. S. Loring. . 5. 
Minn. ist Unit. Bae, - Rev. z. H. Viglen 2 93 Eg 
Palo ; i> init Che. 3... Prof. rru 2 54. 
Sieerec: uatt. chs. Rey. Harl F. Cook.. 81 12 17.3 
a: ist Unit. Soc...Rev.J.M. Seaton.. 75 35 46.6 
Til... . ist Cong. Unit.Rey. J. L. Douthit 112 2 1.8 
Summit, NI eS All Souls. ae Rey. O. B. Hawes.. 57 13 44.7 
pues * ah tgs 3? Mr. 0. Olson... 40 10 33.3 


- The Unitarian Laymen’s League, which for six months has 
been developing a program to stimulate church attendance, 
has invited each of the twenty churches which co-operated 
most effectively in the success achieved to send a delegate to 
Anniversary Week. All expenses will be borne by the League, 
which expects to be repaid many fold when the twenty report 
the methods by which attendance in their churches was in- 


- ereased 63.8 per cent. by the lowest and on up to 336 per cent. 


by the highest. 
f on 


Of the twenty churches whose representatives receive a free 
trip to Boston as a reward for faithful chureh attendance (as 
they used to strive in other days for the gold stars that came 
with regular attendance at Sunday-school), ten made gains 
of 100 per cent. or more over the previous year. Of the 208 
chapters of the Laymen’s League which returned monthly 
records of attendance, 119 were able to report substantial 


One of the delegates will come from Washington, D.C., 
which had the greatest numerical gain, the greatest average 
attendance, and was fourth in its class on the basis of per- 
centage gain. Since no church may have more than one dele- 
gate, Cleveland, Ohio, second in average attendance, and the 


First Parish in Brookline, seventh in its class in percentage 


gain, receive invitations. The complete list of churches which 
have been invited by the League to send delegates is as follows: 


Greatest Numerical Gain 
Wasurncton, D.C.—All Souls Church 


Greatest Average Attendance 


*WaSHINGTON, D.C. 
Cleveland, Ohio.—¥First Unitarian Church 


Class “A” 


BRAINTREE, Mass.—All Souls Church. 
Syracuse, N.Y—May Memorial Church 
SoMERVILLE, Mass.—First Unitarian Church 

* WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Schenectady, N.Y—First Unitarian Church 
BuRLINGTON, Vt.—First Congregational Church 
Brookline, Mass.—First Parish 


Class “B” 


NrAGARA Farts, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church 
Nantucket, Mass.—Second Congregational Meeting House 
Newton CENTRE, Mass.—Unitarian Church 

Laconia, N.H.—First Unitarian Church 

NoRWELL, MAss.—First Parish 

Westboro, Mass.—First Congregational Church 


Class “C” 


Pittsburgh, Pa— Northside Unitarian Church 
MARBLEHEAD, Mass.—Second Congregational Church 
Alton, I1l—First Unitarian Church 

Evucene, Ore—First Unitarian Church 
Bridgewater, Mass.—First Congregational Church 
Yonkers, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church 


In Class “C” the League stipulated that no gains should be 
computed until a minimum average of twenty-five was reached. 
A new classification would place three of these churches in 
the next higher class. 

The church attendance record, undertaken by the Laymen’s 
League as one of its contributions to the Unitarian religious, 
educational, and spiritual campaign, enlisted the enthusiastic 
support of 208 of the 257 chapters which were eligible when 
the program was put in operation. Since last November the 
League has added sixteen chapters and increased its member- 
ship to 12,421. The League required that the record should 
be taken at the regular service of religious worship; that 
attendance at special services such as vespers, lectures, picture 
exhibitions, and joint services with the Sunday-school should 
not be considered ; and that children under twelve years should 
not be counted. Churches which called new ministers after 
Noyember i, 1921, were eliminated in the tabulation from 
which the leaders were selected, it being recognized that a 
new pastor invariably draws increased attendance independ- 
ently of any other effort or lack of it on the part of the 
congregation. 

Each delegate is required to present a report describing the 
Ways and means by which increased attendance was obtained. 
These reports will be used to the greatest possible advantage 
to further the object of the League in devising the program, 
as thus stated: 

“Tt is believed that by the stimulation of attendance at our 
churches, much may be done to increase their actual member- 
ship and the strength of our entire denomination, by making 
known to a constantly growing number of thoughtful men and 
women, the great, broad, simple, devout beliefs of Unitarian 
Christianity. 

“If we should all take the same pride and pleasure in 
entertaining our friends at the services of our churches, that 
many of us take in entertaining them at the theatre or the 
concert hall, we should be sharing the churches’ benefits with 
those friends, earning their sincere regards.” 


BS) 


With the successful completion of the present record, there 
is a general request from participating churches that the 
program be continued another year. The suggestion that is 
receiving most favorable consideration by League officials is 
that the new record be taken with the specific object of in- 
ereasing the attendance of men. 


*Has delegate for greatest numerical gain only. 
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Shimei Redux 

Moprrn RELIGIOUS LIBWRALISM. 
Horsch. Scottdale, Pa.: 
Depot. 

The first sentence in the foreword of 
this book states the author’s “conviction 
that the modern religious liberalism, pop- 
ularly known as the higher criticism, 

“means the abandonment of the Christian 
faith.” The rest of the. book is an elab- 
orate demonstration that such liberalism 
does mean the abandonment of Christian- 
ity as it is held by the author. Starting 
with the assumption that Christianity is 
identical with the particular set of dog- 
matic notions held by himself, and that 
the mark of the true Christian is resist- 
ance to progress and sticking fast in the 
world view of eighteen centuries ago (as 
that world view is understood by him- 
self), he proceeds to show the incompat- 
ibility of modern liberal Christianity with 
these assumptions. Few liberal readers 
need to be informed as to this incompat- 
ibility; readers who share the author’s 
limitations of vision and spirit will doubt- 
less find pleasure in his vigorous assault 
on what he calls “the great menace both 
to Christianity and to society and the 
state.” 

The book is largely made up of quota- 
tions from the utterances of the “liberal- 
ists’ themselves. ‘The author has dili- 
gently read THe CHRISTIAN RuGISTER and 
other sources, and his pages bristle with 
footnotes. This has an appearance of 
fairness, but we all know what mislead- 
ing use can be made of carefully chosen 
and skillfully arranged quotations. If one 
should make a collection of the confes- 
sions of sin and unworthiness heard in 
Methodist prayer-meetings, and publish it 
as a revelation of the low moral state 
of Methodism, he would be open to 
eensure. Incidentally, when we liberals 
criticise one another with sometimes reck- 
less freedom in print, it may be well to 
remember that Mr. Horsch is eagerly 
waiting to pick up our stones and add 
them to his own stock of missiles to be 
used against all of us alike. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, in a moment of vexation, once 
referred to Unitarianism as an ice-chest. 
Mr. Horsch stored this away and features 
it on page 301 with the caption “Emer- 
son’s Confession.” 

While Unitarians come in for a very 
large part of the book’s polemic, all mod- 
ernists of whatever name or degree of 
liberalism are included and lumped under 
one undiscriminating head, as “liberal- 
ists.’ Sharp words are said of those 
leaders in denominations pledged to or- 
thodoxy who under cover of their con- 
servative name and standing promulgate 
liberal views. Chapter XXIV., on “The 
Immorality of Theological Counterfeiting 
and Camouflage,” is the only one that is 
likely to awaken any sympathy at all 
in the truly liberal mind; at least, a real 
question is here raised. The book may 
well be read with profit by every Unita- 
rian, by every liberal. He will rise from 


By John 
Fundamental Truth 


its perusal with a greater appreciation 
and admiration for his own leaders and 
his own faith; at the same time, he will 
see how that faith looks to a hostile out- 
sider, what are possible weaknesses in its 
mode of expression and presentation, or 
indeed what positive defects it may con- 
tain. No liberal, of course, shares the 
naive assurance of the writer of this book, 
that his own faith is the final and per- 
fect expression of truth. Such whole- 
hearted and utterly sincere attack may 
help us all to clarify, for ourselves and 
others, the gospel by which we live. 
But when all is said and done, the book 
remains a revealing and a judgment, not 
of the liberalism criticised, but of the 
mental and spiritual attitude which crit- 
icises. Future generations, if they con- 
sult it at all, will seek in it light on the 
religion, not of Unitarians, but of John 
Horsch and men like him. OC: BEB: 


Psychotherapy 

Tun Hasit or HEALTH. By Oliver Huckel. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

In a brief and compact volume, Dr. 
Huckel tells us how to gain and keep the 
habit of health. It is a clear and concise 
exposition of the findings of modern psy- 
chotherapy, and, although it contains 
nothing new, will be found of great value 
and suggestive help for its sanity, its 
broad outlook, and its deep spiritual note. 


Religion and the Times 
Tur RELIGION OF THH PSALMS. By J. MU. P. 
Smith. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Tun CREATIVE CHRIST: A STUDY OF THE 
INCARNATION IN TERMS OF MODERN THOUGHT. 
By Edward 8S. Drown. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Tuer Honor or tHn CHurRcCH. By Charles R. 
Brown. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

Here are three little books, every one 
of them brief and to the point, easily 
read and well worth reading. 

Professor Smith’s treatise is a clear, 
simple, absorbingly interesting presenta- 
tion of the method of the Higher Criti- 
cism applied to the book of Psalms. The 
preface states that the aim of the treatise 
is to bring out the religious and moral 
standards of the age in which the Psalms 
were written, and not at all to strengthen 
our reverence and love for the Psalter as 
devotional literature of the Church Uni- 
versal “unwasted by the lapse of years, 
unchanged by changing place.” Never- 
theless, a stronger reverence and love for 
the abiding spiritual values of the Psalms 
is the end we reach under the guidance 
of this careful student and disinterested 
seeker after truth. 

Professor Drown, in explaining what he 
conceives to be the evolution of Christian 
theology through the successive formula- 
tions of Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, and 
Calvin, states that “all these men sought 
to conserve old truth by giving it a new 
expression”; the implication being that 
in his Study of the Incarnation he has in 
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view the same end. To one reader, at 
least, it appears that the method he has 
actually followed has been rather that of 
seeking to conserve the old expression, 
the old formula, the old dogma, by giving 
it a new content, with the inevitable re- 
sult pictured in the parable of the new 
wine in old bottles. However, thére is 
room, here for difference of opinion, due, 
no doubt, mainly to difference in the point 
of view of a liberal conservative, like 
Professor Drown, and one, like the pres- 
ent reviewer, who chooses to regard him- 
self as a conservative liberal. 

Dean Brown strikes, or, shall we say, 
strikes back, right from the shoulder. 
“Tt is considered very good form,” reads 
his opening paragraph, “and very good 
fun in certain quarters these days to 
maul the church. . .. In my opinion, it is 
poor business all around. ... It amuses 
some, wounds many, and helps none. I 
wish to protest against it, and to say a 
word here as straight and strong as I 
know how to make it for the honor of 
the church.” Well, Dr. Brown’s word is 
both strong and straight. Beginning with 
a repudiation of undiscriminating criti- 
cism of the church, he follows with a 
wealth of constructive suggestion, and en- 
couraging illustration through chapters 
on “Building the Church,” “Belonging to 
the Church,” ‘Recruiting the Church,” to 
his final vision of ‘Unifying the Church.” 
It is a timely word, inspiringly spoken. 

—_——. A. M. L. 


A Voice from the Other Side 

Ton Onn Way. By Jane Revere Burke. 
New York: H. P. Dutton & Oo. 

It is difficult to appraise this book, 
which is published as a series of messages 
from the Beyond, communicated by the 
late Prof. William James, by automatic 
writing through the mediumship of -a 
Boston lady who is vouched for as “of 
admirable character and unquestioned ve- 
racity.” It is easy to say, “James, thou 
art translated,’ as certainly he is in this 
unusual presentation. Yet the book is 
undeniably interesting, if only for the 
views expressed, to say nothing of the 
story of how they came to be inscribed 
by the hand of Mrs. Burke. That we 
should go back to the old Bible religion 
(the James of this message is a prolific 
quoter of texts) ; that America was alto- 
gether too slow in getting into the war; 
that there are Bolshevists on the other 
side who are working, like Moscow, for 
the disruption of human society; that if 
the war was terrible, there is a still 
greater struggle before the world the 
nature of which may not be divulged,— 
these are some of the remarkable views 
enunciated by the translated James. The 
“one way” is the way of faith and union 
with God, through the co-operation of 
living and dead. ; 


“Rating the God” 

A SHortT History OF CHRISTIAN THEOPHAGY. 
By Preserved Smith. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Oo. 1922. 

The author of this brief work is a spe- 
cialist in the field of Reformation history, 
notably in the work of Luther. Studying 
the evolution of Luther’s doctrine of the 
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Eucharist, he was led to investigate the 
whole subject of the sacramental eating 
of a god, as it has figured in many cults. 
The material gathered in Chapter I., with 
abundant citation of authorities, shows 
flow widespread this notion was. That it 
enced the later development of eu- 
aristic theology as it eventuated in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation is clear 
enough. That any such notion lay in the 
- mind of Jesus when at his last supper he 
saw in the broken bread and the poured- 
out wine symbols of his swiftly-approach- 
ing death, is not suggested in the Gospels, 
and not.argued by Dr. Smith, who is “con- 
 yinced that Paul founded the Eucharist.” 
The New Testament student will query 
this form of statement, and many other 
statements of the second chapter, though 
he has always known that the sacra- 
mental conception of the supper begins 
to show itself in the Pauline usage. The 
wholesale mythicizing of the Gospel nar- 
rative of Jesus’ last hours, which Dr. 
Smith takes over from Loisy, is a strik- 
ing example of how the dogmatic ap- 
proach to all that is Biblical destroys, in 
“orthodox” and “radical” alike, the sense 
of reality. Chapters III. to XIII. offer a 
useful history of the doctrine of the real 
presence in Christian theology. 


Religious Verse 

Sones of Fair anp Trust. By Langston 
Bacon. Boston: The Gorham Press. 

The seventy-odd short poems called 
Songs of Faith and Trust reveal clearly 
the earnest soul of their author. His 
purpose in writing them is found in the 
foreword :— 

To the ones believing, trusting, 


That there’ll come a better day, 
May some word here gladden, cheer them, 


As they go on life, its way. 


The content of the poems deals for the 
most part with religious subjects: para- 
phrases of Biblical stories and verses. 
Some deal with our attitude toward the 
dead, many have to do with eternal life. 
As poetry, they are slightly reminiscent 
of the old-fashioned gravestone variety. 
That the author found difficulty at times 
in fitting his words to his chosen rhyming 
scheme is illustrated by this stanza found 
in the song entitled “Some Time 
Sig sia It matters not — 
What we may feel, 
Another life 

Is a reveal. 


The best poem, to my mind, is ealled 
“The Mystic Isle.” Those whose lives on 
earth have led them to long for peace in 
the hereafter will find a most attractive 
‘dwelling-place serene’ here. Among other 
signs of calm is found this ocean :— 


The waves, they softly touch this isle; ‘- 
There is no raging deep. 

The sweetness and the beauty there 
Doth lull the sea to sleep. 

EE M. P. 


Kentucky Mountain Rhymes 
KINFOLKS. By Ann Cobb. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
Whatever preconceived ideas you may 
hold concerning the people inhabiting the 
Cumberland Mountains, you can never 
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think of them without a feeling of affec- 
tion after reading Ann Cobb’s charming 
collection of poems called Kinfolks. Nar- 
row some of the old folks may be, but so 
genuine and loyal that you just long to 
be there and have a grandmother say :— 


-“Put your purse up, woman,—you'll never need 
hit here. 

Lees don’t foller ‘selling a mouthful of good 
cheer. 


‘Hit don’t cost you nothing,’ I was raised to 
Say, 

‘Nothing but the promise to come again and 
stay.’” 


The poems are too varied and too even in 
merit to make the task of selecting quota- 
tions an easy one. There is humor— 
there is pathos—the poems dealing with 
the war are full of love of country; while 
pervading all is a simplicity that lures 
the reader on and on, fascinated, to the 
end, H. M. P. 


Canadian Fiction 

MARIA CHAPDELAINH: A TALE OF THE LAKH 
St. Joun Country. By Louis Hémon. Trans- 
lated by W. H. Blake. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

A quiet, simple story of peasant life in 
the wild back-country of Quebec. The 
author, coming from France to seek his 
fortune in the New World, lived for a 
year and a half in the country he here de- 
scribes so vividly. The plot is simple. It 
has to do with the inner life of a girl 
whose lover is lost in the wilderness and 
who thus comes to hate the cruel storms 
and bitter cold of her Northern home. 
Presently the time comes when she must 
choose between another primitive home 
in the wilderness, like that of her father 
and mother, and one with all the comforts 
of civilization. Her decision reveals a 
nobility of character and strength of na- 
ture not surprising in this child of the 
wilderness. The descriptions of scenery 
and of the changes brought by the cycle 
of the seasons are admirable. A whole- 
some and refreshing tale. 


An American “Milestones” 

HEPPLESTALL’S. By Harold Brighouse. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 

Hepplestall’s, established in the early 
days of the nineteenth century, was one 
of the original steam-run cotton factories. 
Reuben, the founder, flew in the face of 
massed opposition and won, not only the 
girl of his dreams, but social and business 
success. Following somewhat the theme 
of Milestones, the succeeding generations 
are portrayed, each one coming to the 
business reluctantly, yet soon falling 
under the spell of the machinery; and 
leaving a stamp of advancement upon his 
work. Hepplestail’s is a man’s book; the 
“hate passion,” which after living for a 
hundred years turned into a friendly, 
kind sort of passion, is strong to the 
yerge of brutality in its youth. The out- 
standing character of the book is Mary 
Ellen Bradshaw, who rises from the bot- 
tom to far heights. She may not be as 
convincing a personality as some of the 
men, but she is a figure not easily for- 
gotten. Her love for her native Lanca- 
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shire, like that of the men in the factory 
for their Hepplestall’s, was ingrained. It 
does not seem unlikely that the author 
shares this feeling for the hills and moors 
he describes so tenderly. H. M. P. 


Detective Fiction 

Our oF THE DarRKNESS. By Charles J. Dut- 
ton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

THE Moon Rock. By Arthur J. Rees. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Ever since Gaboriau and Anna Kath- 
erine Green showed the way, detective 
stories have been compounded pretty 
much according to the same prescription. 
The author begins with a crime, usually 
of a peculiarly revolting nature, sur- 
rounded by conditions which make its de- 
tection exceptionally difficult. The inves- 
tigation is intrusted to a famous detec- 
tive who makes fools of the local police, 
and directs suspicion against various char- 
acters in succession, while he is running 
down the real criminal, whose guilt is 
not, of course, revealed until the final 
chapter. The primary test of skill is to 
keep the reader guessing to the very last. 
In Out of the Darkness and The Moon 
Rock this recipe is followed faithfully 
and efficiently. The former story is Amer- 
ican, the latter English, in its origin. 
Both keep fairly close to the conventional 
pattern. Of the two, Mr. Dutton’s story 
is the better. It is shorter, more modern. 
in short, a real thriller, into the solution 
of whose problem enter spiritualism, psy- 
choanalysis and rum-running. Mr. Rees, 
on the other hand, writes at greater 
length, and more in the Wilkie Collins 
manner. Both books, however, are well 
done. Curiously enough, in both the med- 
ical profession plays an unenviable part. 


New 


Stray Musings 

Tus DEnPER FaitH. By Carlos Wupperman. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
The Knickerbocker Press. 

A lover of truth, goodness, and beauty, 
an individual thinker, and an ardent 
seeker of the best that our somewhat dis- 
cordant life has to offer, Mr. Wupperman 
certainly shows himself to be in these 
brief essays, or “stray musings,’ as he 
ealls them. He has a poet’s soul, and he 
writes with charm and beauty of diction 
and with mystical insight. Some of his 
statements are rather. startling, as when 
he says, “He who could not live without 
God does not love God as He surely de- 
serves to be loved.” But, as always, there 
is a deeper meaning that follows to illu- 
minate the paradox. 


Mild Wit 

Yotutor. By George Barr McCutcheon. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Rather thin satire of certain American 
weaknesses, not wholly successful in the 
accomplishment of its purpose. From its 
pages the reader is likely to glean an occa- 
sional laugh, though his general reaction 
more probably will be wonder that so good 
a literary craftsman as the author of 
Graustark is willing to put his gifts to 
uses so trivial and that Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. have judged it worthy of pub- 
lication. 
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- THE HOME 


Sure Signs 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Hoops a-rolling here and there, 
Kites a-flying in the air, 

Marble games on vacant lots, 
Spades at work in garden spots. 


Roller-skates and fishing-lines, 

Willow whistles, baseball nines ; 

Here a hop-seotech, there a swing,— 
These are signs it’s truly Spring! 


The Old Mackinaw Rooster 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


One summer, Catherine, Pat, and Nell, 
their big brothers, and the baby sister, 
went with their father and their mother 
to live until autumn in a tiny house on 
their farm two miles away from Old 
Mackinaw. Their flock of hens and the 
speckled rooster moved too, and soon felt 
as much at home in their new coop as 
the family did in the tiny house. It was 
not the little house nor the coop, though, 
which made life interesting for them all; 
it was the big outdoors that filled every 
one with joy—speckled rooster, too. Some- 
thing new there was to do every day; 
birds’ nests to be found in the grass, in 
the bushes, and in the trees. 

Now it happened that Catherine espe- 
cially wished to find a killdeer’s nest. She 
knew where to look for one, because little 
Esther was her nearest neighbor in Old 
Mackinaw and little Esther once found a 
killdeer’s nest in her uncle’s cornfield near 
the wide blue straits. The nest was only 
a hollow in the ground and the hollow 
was lined with tiny: pebbles instead of 
soft grasses and feathers. The eggs in 
the nest had looked so much like gray and 
white stones that it seems a wonder the 
mother killdeer could find them. Those 
eggs were pointed at one end and were 
laid down with the points meeting in the 
eenter of the nest. Strangest of all, the 
baby killdeer walked right out of the nest 
and began to run over the field soon as 
they were hatched. 

So when Catherine went to live on the 
farm, she searched day after day in the 
stony fields for a killdeer’s nest, with Pat 
and Nell tagging close behind her, or run- 
ning this way and that, looking for a hol- 
low in the ground with pointed, grayish- 
colored eggs in it. Sometimes the speckled 
rooster used to go into the fields too, 
stepping high, and calling to the hens to 
come along, there was nothing to fear, 
but even with the rooster’s help and the 
help of the inquiring hens, Catherine 
could not find a killdeer’s nest. 

She had merry times, though, with Pat 
and Nell watching the ways of their 
speckled rooster. He liked the farm, any 
one could see that he did. When he 
started out in the morning seeking ad- 
ventures, he used to flap his wings, and 
strut about, and tell the world that noth- 
ing could scare him—“Cock-a-doodle— 
d-o-o !” 

If you wish to know how lightly and 
how jauntily that rooster used to step 
over the fields on that Old Mackinaw farm, 
let your forefinger and your tall finger 
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beside it go for a walk just anywhere, 
and let them travel along as if they were 
on springs, up and down and sprightly. 
Well, that is the way the speckled rooster 
walked, with his feet scarcely touching 
the earth. He seldom went far in a 
minute, though, because his steps were 
so up and down and prancing, it seemed 
as if he might never get anywhere. Cath- 
erine used to laugh when she saw him 
out walking with the hens like that; he 
seemed trying to make the world believe 
that nothing could scare him or upset his 
dignity. 

When the killdeer used to fly low over 
their heads and call “Kill-dee, kill-dee!” 
the hens were often a bit alarmed. They 
used to stand still and say anxiously to 
the rooster, ““What—what—wz-h-a-t?” The 
speckled rooster was not afraid of killdeer 
flying high, so he always answered boldly 
something that sounded like this :— 


“Cock-a-doodle—d-o-o ! 
I'll not let them touch you! 
Cock-a-doodle—do-o—o-0-0 !” 


Then he would strut around and brag 
until Catherine and Pat and Nell forgot to 
hunt for the killdeer’s nest because he 
made them laugh. 

It is true that the speckled rooster was 
not easily scared. Big ships passing 
through the blue Straits of Mackinaw 
never frightened him with their whistles; 
the fog-horn at the lighthouse was noth- 
ing to him; he wasn’t afraid of horses 
nor cows nor automobiles; the automo- 
biles honked their horns and honked their 
horns, and he walked as slowly across the 
road as any old hen—just to show those 
honking horns! 

One day, though, something different 
happened. Catherine found a _ killdeer 
mother and a killdeer father walking up 
and down the road having a picnic dinner 
with their four killdeer children. She 
called Pat and Nell and all the family to 
see the wonderful sight, but she: did not 
call the rooster. Even so, he came, strut- 
ting along, bragging, all the hens with 
him—and he stepping high. 

The minute the killdeer mother saw the 
rooster she began to say unpleasant 
things; so did the killdeer father. It was 
plain that they did not like the rooster; 
perhaps they were calling him names, 

Catherine and Pat and Nell expected to 
see the dear little killdeer mother and 
father and babies lift up their wings and 
fly away, and felt provoked enough at 
their high-stepping old rooster for coming 
along just then; but to their surprise, 
the high-stepper straightway turned into 
a long-stepper. 

Instead of flying away, the killdeer 
mother and father flew at the speckled 
rooster and scared him almost out of his 
senses, They walked straight over to him, 
talking loud at the same time; they told 
him to get out of their dining-room and 
let their children eat in peace or there 
would be a fight! 

The rooster turned and fled with long 
steps. He went to the hencoop like a 
straight line of feathers, and not once did 
he look over his shoulder to see if the 
hens were following. 

Those hens were too surprised to stir. 
They stood still and said, “What—what— 
w-h-a-t?” No wonder that Catherine and 
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Pat and Nell laughed and were glad. It 
may be that the father and mother kill- 
deer laughed too, at the way they scared 
the huge speckled rooster. He was such 
a big fellow to turn tail and run away 
from little birds! If ever you wish to 
know how he ran, ask Catherine. She 
will tell you to make your forefinger and 
your tall finger beside it go striding off 


‘with long stretching steps like a straight 


line fast as they can travel—and you may 
see for yourself exactly how their Old 
Mackinaw rooster behaved when he was 
scared by killdeer. No wonder the hens 
laugh whenever they think of that adven- 
ture, ; 


A Live Alarm Clock 


MARGARET HILL 


Never before had Billy visited Uncle 
Ben’s farm in New Hampshire except 
in the Summer vacation. But this year 
he was to spend a whole spring month 
there while mother and father took a trip 
to Bermuda; and because father was as 
tired as could be, the doctor thought it 
would be better to leave Billy behind, 
though Billy was as good a little boy as 
six years knows how to be. That’s why 
the middle of April saw Billy at the dear 
hill farm to stay till the middle of May 
anyway, and possibly till the first of June. 

The first night, when Aunt Margaret 
was seeing Billy into bed and helping with 
one or two of the hardest buttons, Uncle 
Ben popped his head inside the cozy bed- 
room door and said :— 

‘Did you ever get up by an alarm 
clock, Billy-boy? You have? But not by 
a live alarm clock, I'll wager! No.need 
of a metal alarm clock in this house now 
that our live one has returned from the 
South! You didn’t know alarm clocks 
went traveling? Indeed they do, our kind, 
all by themselves. Ours goes off every 
winter because it doesn’t like our snow 
weather, but every spring, back it comes, 
and glad we are to see it. Why don’t we 
keep it in the house near the stove in 
winter? No house would it stay in and be 
happy,—it’s an outdoor alarm clock, and 
the prettiest one you ever saw. Hear it? 
Don’t worry, you can’t fail to hear it, 
unless you’re a better sleeper than any 
one who has eyer slept here before. About 
half-past five you’ll hear such a rub-a- 
dub-dub that your eyes will fly open, and 
if you steal softly to this window and 
look toward the barn—but that’s all I’m 
going to tell you.” 

Nor would Aunt Margaret tell him any- 
thing more, either, so Billy went to sleep 
puzzling over a wonderful alarm clock 
that lived out of doors and traveled about 
at will—and the next minute, so it 
seemed, open flew his eyes, and in his 
ears sounded a loud “Br-r-r-r-r-r,” near 
and steady, then a tiny pause and again 
a determined “Br-r-r-r-r-r.” Surely no 
little boy could roll a drum so fast and 
loud, thought Billy, full of excitement 
as he slipped out of bed and tiptoed to 
the window. ' “Br-r-r-r-r” greeted him as 
he cautiously held the swaying white 
curtains aside and peeped toward the 
barn, and again “Br-r-r-r-r.” 

“See him?’ whispered Uncle Ben, who 
had opened the door so softly that Billy 
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had heard no sound. “No? Lively alarm 
clock, isn’t he? Look for a red cravat, 
only it’s tied in back instead of in front.” 
s “Oh, I see! I see!” whispered Billy hop- 
ping up and down in glee. ‘There, he’s 
turned around, and he has a black spot in 
front where he ought to tie his necktie.” 

“And two long black feathers of his 

ngs are gold-edged,”’ went on Uncle Ben, 
in a whisper. “Take a good look at him, 
because he’s one of the most interesting 
persons on this place.” 

“Look at him! Look at him!” said 
Billy, smothering a laugh as Mr. Flicker, 
because of course by this time you have 
guessed it was he, bent his handsome 
head and with his long beak drummed 
vigorously on the tin eaves-trough on the 
corner of the barn roof. ; 

“This is the third summer he has come 
back,” said Uncle Ben, shutting the win- 
dow at last and urging Billy to jump into 
his clothes before he caught cold. “Scam- 
per down to breakfast on time and I'll 
tell you all I know about him while we 
eat our porridge and wafiles.” 

Waffles! Billy did hurry, 
downstairs not a second late. 

“Likes to hear himself make a noise, 
I guess,” said Uncle Ben, in answer to 
Billy’s first eager question. “You ought 
to understand why he likes to make a 
noise better than I,’ he went on, passing 
Billy a bowl of steaming porridge swim- 
ming in yellow cream. 

“Guess he just happened to discover 
that tin trough one spring day and found 
it made the finest kind of a drum. Mrs. 
Flicker likes to hear him drum, too. She 
didn’t come to listen to his accomplish- 
ment this morning, but sometimes she 
does; and after he has shown her just 
what a wonderful musician he is, off 
they fiy and look at house trees. They’re 
deciding where is the very best place to 
build a nest in which to bring up a fam- 
ily of baby flickers.” 

“Could we find the nest when they get 
it built, do you s’pose?” asked Billy, big- 
eyed, and industriously plying his spoon. 

“Of course we can,’ said Uncle Ben. 
‘Like our alarm clock, don’t you? So do 
I. Much better than a citified, shiny, 
metal one, isn’t it? Mr. Flicker is just 
one of your country farm friends, though. 
All outdoors is full of persons—yes, 
they’re persons even if they are furred 
or feathered—as interesting as he. You 
just wait till your month’s up, and you'll 
see which is more fun, the city or the 
eountry.” And off went cheery Uncle 
Ben to the barn. 

That was Billy’s introduction to Mr, 
Flicker-the-alarm-clock, as he and Uncle 

, Ben and Aunt Margaret all called the 
gay, droll bird that waked them on time 
morning after morning. Each morning 
at the persistent “Br-r-r” Billy scrambled 
out of his warm bed and peeped out of 
his window to watch the antics of the 
feathered drummer. Sometimes Mrs. 


and ran 


Flicker came, just as Uncle Ben had said,’ 


and perched on a near-by tree, all attention 
to Mr. Flicker’s pleasure in his tin drum. 
Sometimes Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird, who 
were building their nest in the trunk of 
an apple-tree back of the wood-shed, would 
hop out of their house and protest that 
Mr. Flicker’s music wasn’t so beautiful, 
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Robin Singing in the Rain 
Dear the Bluebird’s dewy warble, pass- 
ing dear the evening strain 
Of the Hermit and the Veery; 
within my heart hath lain 
Deeper still the voice of Robin, 

Robin singing in the rain. 


but 


Glad the whistle of the Redwing, joy 
is always in its train; 
Bobolink’s ecstatic music plucks the 
very thorn of pain; 
But I love my mellow-hearted 
Robin, singing in the rain. 


Oh, my Robin, mellow-hearted, not a 
ripened note in vain. 
I will tune my pipe to yours, dear, slen- 
der though its one refrain ; 
Happiness is born of singing, 
Just of singing in the rain. 
—Hila Gilbert Ives. 


Sentence Sermon 


The pure in heart not only see God, — 
but show God to others.—James Free- 
man Clarke. 


not nearly so beautiful as Mr. Flicker 
thought it was. But, untroubled by crit- 
icism, Mr. Flicker attended conscien- 
tiously to his morning practicing and was 
apparently more than satisfied with his 
own performance. 

It wasn’t long before Uncle Ben and 
Billy discovered where Mr. and Mrs. 
Flicker were building their nest. In a 
hollow pine-tree it was, on the edge of 
the meadow behind the barn. A round 
hole in the trunk of the tree was their 
doorway, and Uncle Ben drew for Billy 
a little diagram of the inside of their 
house. ‘“Here’s the door,” he said, draw- 
ing the little round hole they could see. 
“Then the hallway goes straight in just 
a tiny way, just far enough so they can 
say they have a hallway, and then down 
it turns into a cozy room, all sheltered 
from the wind and rain. Nice place to 
bring up their babies, isn’t it?” 

“Suppose they couldn’t find a hollow 
tree, not anywhere,” said Billy. 

“That wouldn’t matter,’ Uncle Ben 
assured him. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Flicker have 
sharp, strong bills made for digging 
through tree trunks and getting out the 
little bugs that work under the bark and 
destroy the trees. So, if they can’t find 
a hollow tree that suits them, they can 
dig out a room in a solid tree, though usu- 
ally they do find a hollow tree. If they 
don’t have to chisel out a house for them- 
selves they have all the more time to work 
on the trees and eat up the bugs and help 
the farmers generally.” 

“Toes he get the bug out with his bill?’ 
asked Billy, vastly interested in anything 
pertaining to Mr. Flicker’s ways. 

‘No, with his tongue,” said Uncle Ben. 
“Bores the hole with his bill, then out 
shoots his tongue, which is long and round 
like a worm, and out comes Mr. Bug on 
the end of it.” 

“What makes Mr. Bug stick on?” 

‘Mr. Flicker’s tongue is sticky and 
barbed and sharp-pointed at the end,” 
said Uncle Ben, “so you can see it’s a 
slim chance any bug has to get away from 
at.” 

“My gracious!” said Billy. 
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“That's what I say,” said Uncle Ben. 

“Did I ever tell you how Mr. Flicker 
sleeps? No? Well, to begin with, he has 
very funny feet, two toes turn frontward 
and two backward so he can cling to tree 
trunks easily while he’s at work on his 
chief job, which is destroying bugs which 
want to eat up trees. When night comes 
he hangs himself up on a tree trunk and 
there he dreams pleasant dreams of tin 
drums till the sky says it’s dawn.” 

“Uncle Ben!” 

“Indeed he does. Clings with his toes 
and props himself comfortably against 
the trunk with his stiff tail.” 

“My gracious!” 

“You didn’t know’—began Uncle Ben 
and tapped the pine-tree in which was 
Mr. and Mrs. Flicker’s nest. Billy listened 
in amazement as again Uncle Ben tapped 
the tree sharply with a stick. 

“Bees!” gasped Billy, in consternation. 
“Q Uncle Billy, what’ll Mr. and Mrs. 
Flicker do if their tree is filled up with 
bees?” 

“Wrong guess,’ said Uncle Ben. “Not 
a bee in the tree, but—you can’t think? 
Baby Flickers! Yes, sir, they’re hatched! 
Don't sound much like their noisy parents 
or like any other birds, do they? Why 
do they make a bee noise? Merey me, 
don’t ask me questions that nobody can 
possibly answer. But maybe, if a squirrel 
or any other little animal suspected there 
were tender young birds in this tree and 
then when they scratched on the bark on 
their way up to investigate and heard 
what they thought was a swarm of bees— 
I don’t know the reason, but that bee 
noise might be a way little flickers have 
of protecting themselves without know- 
ing it. It’s beyond me.” 

“My gracious!” 

“And Mr. Flicker is just one kind of 
bird. And all birds are different. And 
birds are only one kind of outdoor persons, 
as I told you when you first came.” 

“T wish I could live on your farm 
always, Uucle Ben,” said Billy, slowly. “I 
mean if mother and father lived here too.” 

And just at that minute Aunt Mar- 
garet rang the wash-up-for-dinner bell 
and Uncle Ben and Billy raced for the 
house for all the world as if neither was 
more than six years old! 


*Ware the Mosquito! 

Henry L. Doherty, who has made a 
study of the insect’s habits, says that more 
people are killed by mosquitoes than by 
eriminals. At least three dangerous 
diseases may be laid at the biting mos- 
quito’s door,—malaria, yellow fever, and 
elephantiasis, a skin disease. Mr. Doherty 
estimates that one hundred female mosqui- 
toes, hatched in April, would have, if 
they all lived, ten billion trillion descend- 
ants by the middle of the following Sep- 
tember. He is anxious to have some one 
breed mosquitoes in captivity in order the 
better to study them and to find out surer 
ways of exterminating them. 


Whistling Days 

DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
The robin and the little wren 
And meadow lark are back again; 
We boys can match their piping clear, 
For willow-whistle time is here. 
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I Have a Tree — 
RUTH IRVING CONNER 
I have a tree, a lilac tree, 
And when the Spring with working things 
Invades my garden, this sweet tree 
Sends little joyous signalings 
To me whose feet have grown so still. 


And, oh, I thank my God who set 
This lilac for my heart’s surcease, 
And set it high against my sill! u 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. F. W. Pratt has withdrawn his 
resignation at Richuiond, Va., and will 
accept leave of absen@é for éne year. 


The First Parish Church of Brighton, 
Mass., damaged by fire, recently, has been 
entirely restored, and is open for services. 


Rey. Frederick Hankinson has left the 
Relief Mission in Budapest. His address 
now is Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 
London. 


The First Parish in Framingham, Mass., 
has declined to accept the resignation of 
its minister, Rey. John H. Wilson, and he 
has consented to reconsider. 


Rey. A. Nicholas Kaucher has accepted 
the call to the pastorate of the First 
Parish Church, Templeton, Mass. He has 
held pastorates in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Colorado. He began work, Sunday, May 7. 


The new church at Pasadena, recently 
organized, has elected the following board 
of trustees: Miss Isabella L. Bennett, 
Hayward G. Peabody, W. G. Willis, G. H. 
Hazletine, Miss Doris Foot, ©. B. Clapp, 
Paul Washburn, C. K. Feedler, W. A. 
Blair. 


The societies at Waterville, Me., and 
Eugene, Ore., with the help of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, have pur- 
chased parsonages. Arrangements have 
also been made to erect dwellings on the 
church lots at Fresno, Calif., and Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Recent events at the church in Detroit, 
Mich., were: a presentation by the Sun- 
day-school of the play “Youth’s Waster”; 
an address by Bishop Charles D. Will- 
iams before the Laymen’s League on 
“Labor Conditions in Great Britain”; and 
a sale, supper, and social held by the 
Alliance. 


Members of the First Parish, Water- 
town, Mass., at the annual meeting Tues- 
day evening, April 25, elected officers as 
follows: Moderator, Charles F. Mason; 
clerk, Charles W. Benjamin; treasurer, 
Ralph S. Parkes ;. general committee, Har- 
old ©. Everett, William L. Locke, Mrs. 
Everett H. Critchett. 


Beginning Sunday, April 16, Unitarians 
of Des Moines, Ia., conducted a campaign 
for revitalized moral and religious life. 
Services were conducted by Dr. Henry F. 
Cope, secretary of the Religious Hduca- 
tion Association of America, and Rey. 
John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis. The 
general subject was, ‘Religion and the 
Needs of 1922.” 
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The Unitarian ministers’ wives and 
widows are cordially invited to the home 
of Mrs. Samuel A. Bliot, 25 Reservoir 
Street, Cambridge, Mass., May 25, at 3 p.m. 
Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen will give a paper 
on “The Use of Pageants in Church Work.” 
It is hoped that a large number will be 
interested. BH. M. A. Horst, Secretary. 


The topic for discussion at the banquet 
and annual meeting of the Meadville 
Alumni Association is, “What do the 
Alumni Wish Meadville to Teach?’ The 
gathering will be held at Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, 
May 24, at 12.30. Every former student 
of Meadville is cordially invited to be 
present, 


Miss Hazel MacKaye’s pageant, entitled 
“Liberation, the Triumph of Reason in 
Religion.” which she was commissioned 
to write by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, was read by the author at the 
annual meeting of the Boston Association 
of Ministers, May 8, receiving the unani- 
mous endorsement of the meeting both in 
discussion and by formal vote. 


The chapter of the Laymen’s League 
of Concord, N.H., assumed charge of the 
entertainment at the May Festival that 
was held in Phenix Hall, May 1. The 
festivities of the day opened with a 
May breakfast at the chapel. In the 
afternoon there was a party for chil- 
dren at which a Maypole dance was a 
feature. In the evening a minstrel show 
was. given by the Laymen’s League of 
Franklin. 


There are yarious ways of making a 
Unitarian. A professor in journalism in 
a certain large university recently asked 
members of his class to attend some 
church and make an analysis of a sermon 
such as would warrant publication. One 
of the students attended a well-known 
Unitarian church, listened to the sermon, 
took notes, and confessed to a _ fellow- 
student that the sermon had made her 
a Unitarian. 


At a well-attended meeting of the Third 
Religious Society in Dorchester, Mass., it 
was voted to ask Rey. Arthur HE. Wilson 
to become the permanent pastor of the 
church. Mr. Wilson has been the active 
pastor since last September. An increase 
of $500 in salary was also yoted. The 
church reached its 25 per cent. increase 
in membership on Easter Sunday, when 
Mr. Wilson read his letter of acceptance 
to the church’s request. 


Under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Women’s League, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia, an “American Evening’ was 
held on Tuesday, April 4. Rev. Rosalind 
Lee gave talks on the “Pilgrim Fathers” 
and the “Color Problem,” and Miss Har- 
grove spoke on ‘‘Women’s Clubs in Amer- 
ica.” The program opened with the beau- 
tiful piano solo by MacDowell “a.p. 1620,” 
and the Girls’ Section of the League illus- 
trated the talks by singing Mrs. Hemans’s 
poem on the “Pilgrim Fathers” and sey- 
eral Negro songs. In the course of the 
evening, a bouquet was presented to Mr. 
S. F. Roberts the secretary of the church, 
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recognition of their American nationality. 
The girls immediately struck up “Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful,” each waving a sma 
American flag. The evening closed with. 
the international hymn “The Coming 
Race” : 
These things shall be,e—a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 


With flame of freedom in their souls, 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


The names of Rey. John W. Day, pas- 
tor of the Church of the Messiah, St. 
Louis, Mo., and of Lewis 8. Haslam, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, are to be 
inscribed in memoriam in the bells of a 
Unitarian church in Hungary. The chureh 
is in Haranglab. The minister’s name is 
Rev. Buzobany Kalman. The church takes 
this action out of gratitude to the Church 
of the Messiah for a generous annual con- 
tribution. 


The Department of Church Extension 
is establishing a Sunday-school at Ja- 
maica, L.I. It believes that one of the 
most promising methods for church ex- 
tension is the organizations of Sunday- 
schools in districts where there is a Uni- 
tarian nucleus. Rey. Edwin Fairley, the 
representative of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education in the Metropolitan 
District of New York, will initiate the 
movement. The actual work of organiza- 
tion will be in charge of Miss Bila B. 
Cook. 


The North Church, Salem, Mass., cel- 
ebrated its one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary, Sunday, May 7, Saturday, May 
13, and Sunday, May 14. Exercises con- 
sisted of an historical sermon by the min- 
ister, Rey. Theodore D. Bacon; unveiling 
of a tablet to Thomas Barnard, D.D., 
first pastor of the church; reception to 
the parish and invited guests; sermon by 
Rev. Prof. Henry Wilder Foote, on “The 
Development of Unitarianism”; and a lec- 
ture by Prof. Joseph N. Ashton of An- 
dover, Mass., former organist of the 
church. 


Francis Pratt Daniels was ordained at 
Charlestown, N.H., Wednesday evening, 
May 10. The program was as follows: 
Seripture, Rey. Leverett R. Daniels, Wind- 
sor, Vt.; prayer, Rev. John ©. Emerson, 
Charlestown, N.H.; sermon, Rey. Dudley 
H. Ferrell, Lynn, Mass.; prayer of ordina- 
tion, Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, Enfield, 
N.H.; hand of ministerial fellowship, 
Rey. Arthur B. Whitney, Leominster, 
Mass.; address to minister, R. F. Johon- 
not, D.D., Bellows Falls, Vt.; address to 
parish, Rey. Edward P. Daniels, Hing- 
ham, Mass. 


Friday, May 19, has been fixed as Tuck- ~ 
erman School Day. There will be a pub- 
lic meeting in the interest of the School 
at King’s Chapel, Anniversary Week, but 


‘it has been thought best to arrange for 


the closing exercises at some less hurried 
period. There will be a service with ad- 
dress by Rey. Palfrey Perkins at Arling- 
ton Street Church in the morning at 
eleven o'clock, to be followed by the 
luncheon of the Tuckerman School Asso- 
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ciation in the vestry at 12.30, while in 
be the evening from eight to ten o’clock 
_ there will be a Class Day reception at 
_ the School house, 33 West Cedar Street, 
at which the president and directors will 
receive the students and their friends, 
the alumni, annual subscribers, and those 

ted with and interested in the 
School. 


Mrs. J. P. MacCarthy, wife of Rev. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy of All Souls Church, 
Passaic, N.J., accompanied by her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. William A. Hill of Cambridge, 
Mass., have arrived in Europe. After 
visiting Paris, cities in Belgium and Hol- 
land, London, and other places of interest, 
they will go to Cambridge University, 
where Fairchilds MacCarthy, son of Dr. 
and Mrs. MacCarthy, will be graduated 
from St. Peter’s College in June. St. 
Peter’s (also called Peterhouse) is the old- 
est college at Cambridge University, 
founded in 1257. 


Leaders of the Chicago Woman’s Club 
assembled at a dinner recently to honor 
those who founded the city’s best-estab- 
lished women’s organization forty-six 
years ago. All those present have served 
as presidents or officers of the Club. The 
Club has 1,200 active members, 150 per- 
petual members, 250 non-resident mem- 
bers, and a long waiting-list. It is inter- 

esting to Unitarians to know that this 
famous club was organized by fifteen 
women who were members of Robert 
Collyer’s old Unitarian church at Walton 
Place and Dearborn Streets. 


In an address before the Joseph Priest- 
ley Conference, held in the church at 
Germantown, Pa., M. T. Garvin, speaking 
on “Bryan and Hyolution,” said that Mr. 
Bryan is trying to take God out of the 
world and substitute law. “There are 
thousands of évidences of the truthful- 
ness of the law of evolution,” he pro- 
ceeded. “The old ideas must go and they 
are going. Something, however, must be 
put in their place. That is a God of law, 
a faith resting not on tradition, but on 
the truths of science. What the Unita- 
rian Church seeks to do is to give God 
eredit for the laws which are His.” 


Prof. John M. Tyler of Amherst College, 
preaching before the Connecticut Valley 
_ Gonference, at Florence, Mass., said of 
Mr. Bryan’s attitude toward evolution: 
“Byolution won its way to acceptance only 
after a long, uphill fight. Its champions 
were broad-minded men of all branches of 
science, and some, of much knowledge of 
philosophy. Reasonable men are seeking 
a theory of evolution which shall be of 
some help to human progress. The most 
important part of human evolution is 
before, not behind us. Mr. Bryan seems 
never to have heard that all the church 
fathers, especially Augustine, were evolu- 
tionists.” 


Dr. Percival Hall, president of Gallau- 
det College, was chosen chairman of the 
board of trustees of All Souls Church, 
Washington, D.C., at the recent annual 
meeting. Other members of the board 
are Judge Martin A, Knapp, Julius Gar- 
finkle, Dr. Julia M. Green, J. E. Jones, 
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Miss Helen Nicolay, Miss Catherine A. 
Newton, Laurence C. Staples, Herndon 
Morcell. Elmer Stewart has been re 
elected treasurer; Charles H. Bryant, 
secretary. The society is conducting ser- 
vices in the B. F. Keith Theatre while 
the new church at 16th and Harvard 
Streets is undergoing construction. 


Delegates and ministers at the meet- 
ings of Anniversary Week, this year, will 
have the opportunity of seeing Boston 
under competent guides. Parties will as- 
semble in Room 38, 25 Beacon Street, at 
11.30 am., Monday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. On each of these days there 
will be five different walks under the fol- 
lowing conductors : Rey. Harold G. Arnold, 
Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge, Rev. Houghton 
Page, Rev. Robert A. Singsen, Rey. Ed- 
ward P. Daniels, Rev. Chester A. Drum- 
mond; head guide, Rey. Charles R. Joy. 
These trips have been- arranged under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society. 


Conference of 
Northern New Jersey 


The Conference held its spring meeting 
at All Souls Church in Summit, N.J., on 
Sunday, April 30. One hundred and fifty 
were present, representing all our subur- 
ban churches. This conference is begin- 
ning to function, not as an opportunity 
simply for addresses, but as a real con- 
ference on the existing situation in our 
churches and development of plans and 
methods for extension. 

At the meeting held in the Orange 
church last October, reports were made 
of the condition of our churches, and 
notice was given by the directors that at 
the next meeting reports of work done 
in the interval would be called for. Sun- 
day, these reports were made. Every 
church reported a gain in membership, in 
attendance, and in the work of the vari- 
ous departments of church life. The re- 
sults of the Membership Campaign were 
most inspiring. Almost every church sur- 
passed its quota, the Orange church lead- 
ing with the gain of 54 per cent. 

One of the features of the Conference 
was its chorus music. Delegates from 
three of our churches, under the direction 
of Mr. Haff of Plainfield, have been re- 
hearsing three anthems. They met to- 
gether an hour before the meeting and 
held a joint rehearsal, later singing these 
anthems at the sessions of the Conference. 

Montclair, Plainfield, and Summit gave 
very interesting reports of the public 
forums conducted in their churches dur- 
ing the winter. The educational value 
of these forums was stressed.and interest 
aroused as to the service which our 
churches can render to their several cities 
by such means. 

Rev. Edwin Fairley, associate secretary 
of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, made a plea for our church schools 
and their place in recruiting members for 
our churches. He also told of the devel- 
opment of plans for teachers’ training 
schools. 

The evening session was devoted to a 
most inspiring address by Rey. A. C. 
Dieffenbach, Editor of THe CHRISTIAN 
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Recister. The speaker told of the dan- 
gers to the free institutions of the nation 
in the menace of the Fundamentalists, 
who: in the various ways open to them 
are threatening the spirit of free inquiry 
and loyalty to ethical and spiritual ideals. 
He called upon our free churches to hark 
back to the courage and spiritual vision 
of Channing and attack the dangers of 
our time with the same courage and in- 
tellectual vitality with which he made 
war upon the enemies of his day. In- 
tellectual freedom and spiritual truth are 
safe for the world only so long as there 
are saviors to rescue them and teachers 
and preachers to proclaim. The Confer- 
ence rose to his splendid challenge and 
rededicated their churches to continued 
and even more loyal service. 

The directors of the Conference have 
the ideal of increasing the strength of 
every one of the member churches to the 
200 mark. Plans are being developed to 
throw the strength of the larger churches 
into their smaller sister churches, and by 
a series of special meetings enriching the 
church service and by constant and ag- 
gressive publicity doubling our present 
strength. 

The Conference accepted the invitation 
of Mr. A. C. Jacobson of Hackensack to 
hold its October meeting with that church. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve the Conference during the coming 
year: President, Mr. Harold S. Sloan; 
vice-president, Mr. 8. T. Jones; secretary, 
Mrs. Edna Wheeler Coult; treasurer, Mr. 
Albert S. Osbern. 


New England Associate Alliance 


The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance was held at Chan- 
ning Church, Newton, Mass., on Thurs- 
day, April 20, the president, Mrs. George 
R. Dinsmoor, in the chair. After the 
devotional service and greeting from Mrs. 
Joseph N. Palmer, president of the host- 
ess branch, Mrs. Arthur Austin, president 
of the Wollaston Branch, gave a report 
full of kindly suggestion. There were 
addresses by Miss Lydia Holman,. the 
“friendly nurse” of Alta Pass, N.C., and 
Mrs. Jeannette Damon, superintendent 
of the industrial school at Shelter Neck. 
Mrs. Sidney Peterson made a stirring ap- 
peal for the Southern schools, and the col- 
lection for their benefit amounted to 
$266.90. The roll-call showed an attend- 
ance of 448, representing 105 New Eng- 
land branches. Two guests were wel- 
comed, one from the Watha, N.C., Branch, 
the other from the branch at Lincoln, Neb. 

Rey. Fred Alban Weil of Quincy pre- 
sented “Some Unitarian Cogitations,” 
among them that Unitarians in New Eng- 
land are likely to become colorless; that 
congregations need to be educated as to 
how to attend church; that Alliance 
branches should not compete with literary 
clubs, but that they should stand for ac- 
tual church work with the minister. Uni- 
tarians he believed to be theological paci- 
fists. Our ministers should preach Unita- 
rianism in Unitarian churches; should 
preach the doctrines of Unitarianism 
periodically. Rey. Ben Franklin Allen of 
Needham spoke on “A Modern Test of 
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Faith.” He declared that he believed in 
fundamentals and proceeded to mention 
the corner-stones of his faith. He urged 
each hearer to be busy making a life in- 
stead of making a living, and to be a 
prophet rather than a reformer. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee, Mrs. Walter F. Stiles of Fitchburg, 
chairman, was read by Miss Stella P. 
Beard. The following list of officers and 
directors was unanimously elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, Cambridge, 
Mass.; first vice-president, Mrs. Oscar C. 
Gallagher, Brookline, Mass.; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon, Wollas- 
ton, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. Milton L. 
Cushing, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Miss 
Mary H. Bellows, Walpole, N.H.; direc- 
tors—Mrs. Bertrand T. Wheeler, Portland, 
Me.; Mrs. I. Frank Stevens, Nashua, N.H.; 
Mrs. George L. Blanchard, Montpelier, Vt. ; 
Miss Isabella T. Whitman, Plymouth, 
Mass.; Mrs. Clarence H. Burt, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Mrs. John C. Chamberline, 
Gloucester, Mass.; Mrs. Edward H. Whit- 
ney, Providence, R.I.; Mrs. Frederick 
Slocum, Middletown, Conn. 

The afternoon session opened in an un- 
usual manner, there being songs by the 
Channing Alliance choir. Letters were 
received from the Meadville Associate 
Alliance and the Southern Associate Alli- 
ance, and a telegram of greeting was sent 
to Miss Lucy Lowell, then in Minnesota. 

Miss Grace G. Dalton of Salem offered 
the following resolution, which was 
adopted by rising vote: 


In the name of every member of the New 
England Associate Alliance, present and absent, 
I move that we go on record as appreciating 
to the fullest extent, the services of Mrs. Dins- 
moor as our president, testifying to her fund 
of inspiration, her unfailing enthusiasm, her 
gracious dignity, courtesy, and tact; and we 
beg that in relinquishing office she will bear 
with her the sincere affection of us all. 


Miss Alice Barney, president of the 
Junior Alliance of the hostess church, 
gave an interesting account of the doings 
of this new branch; and the meeting 
closed with an address and benediction 
by Rey. John N. Mark of Uxbridge. His 
thoughts were centered on the words of 
Joshua, “As for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord.” He pointed out the 
kind of homes Alliance women should 
strive to maintain, homes where there 
shall be independence of judgment, where 
there shall be a spirit of service and a 
spirit of unselfishness, and where the 
Lord shall be served. Religion cannot be 
taught in the day-schools. Responsibility 
rests on the women in the home, the 
Sunday-school and The Alliance, and on 
the men in the League and the church to 
do their best toward the establishment of 
character, without which civilization can- 
not exist, and with which the populace 
becomes virtuous. 


Associate Alliance, 
Northern California 
The spring meeting of, the Associate 
Alliance of Northern California was held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Oakland, 
Thursday, April 27, 1922. Devotional ser- 
vices were led by Mrs. Caleb 8. 8. Dutton. 
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Mrs. J. J. Harris presided. Minutes of 
the last meeting were read and accepted. 
Mrs. Wyckoff brought greetings from Miss 
Lucy Lowell. She reported on the Fel- 
lowship work and read some suggestions 
sent by Mrs. Speight. Mrs. Thompson 
told of the Friendly Links. Mr. Wetherell 
gave a brief talk about the work of the 
churches and Alliances on this coast. 


‘Eugene (Ore.) and Palo Alto have ad- 


vanced most. 

Mrs. Harris asked the members to con- 
tribute to Unitarian headquarters in San 
Francisco and to assist the Long Beach 
church. All present heartily endorsed the 
idea of Mr. Leavens to hold a mission 
week in the autumn. During roll-call the 
presidents gave short résumés of the work 
done in their Alliances the past year. 
Prof. W. 8. Morgan read a strong paper 
on “Woman in Religion and Politics.” 
The address will be printed. The ladies 
of Woodland Alliance invited the confer- 
ence to meet with them in the fall. The 
president appointed the program commit- 
tee, Mrs. Loughead, Mrs. Howard, Mrs. Du- 
schak. A vote of thanks was given to the 
ladies of the Oakland Alliance for their 
generous hospitality. Mary B. McEwen, 
Recording Secretary. 


Joseph Priestley Conference 


The annual meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference was held in German- 
town, Tuesday, April 25, with representa- 
tives present from the churches at Tren- 
ton, Vineland, Wilmington, Washington, 
Lancaster, and from the two Philadelphia 
ehurches. The Baltimore church was en- 
gaged in a mission under the leadership 
of Dr. Sullivan and Mr. Bailey and was 
therefore not represented. There were 
about one hundred and fifty delegates 
present. For three years this conference 
has varied the usual program of meet- 
ings of churches and has had a real con- 
ference. Each church, through its min- 
ister, made a brief report on the most 
important activity within the church dur- 
ing the current year. The Washington 
and Germantown churches reported the 
special evening meetings held under the 
auspices of the local chapters of the Lay- 
men’s League. The Lancaster chureh 
made report of its mission. The First 
Church, Philadelphia, reported on the 
special Lenten services and the very en- 
couraging results. In Vineland a report 
was made of special missionary services. 
Wilmington likewise reported special 
meetings, the development of the Sunday- 
school, and the fine co-operation of the 
Laymen’s League. The Trenton church, 
in proportion to its strength, gave one of 
the most encouraging statements of spe- 
cial activities among the young people in 
the Sunday-school and in the morning 
church services. Each chureh in the 
Conference reported the actual gains in 
membership and the methods employed. 

At the afternoon session of the Confer- 
ence, Milton T. Garvin of Lancaster, the 
retiring president, gave a brief address 
on “The Religious Conditions of the 
Times.” Mr. Garvin has served the Con- 
ference as its president for sixteen years 
and upon his retirement was given a 
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hearty vote of appreciation. The Confer- 
ence also expressed its high appreciation 
of the long services of Mrs. Mabel M. 
Rorer of the First Chureh, Philadelphia, 
as secretary. Charles L. Chandler of the 
First Church, Philadelphia, was elected 
president to succeed Mr. Garvin, and Mrs. 
Frederick G. Pierce of the Germantown 
church was elected secretary and treas- 
urer. ’ 

The Conference then received from each 
ehureh brief reports on noteworthy ac- 
tivities and achievements in the Laymen’s 
League, in the Women’s Alliance, in the 
Sunday-school, and in the young people’s. 
societies. Then followed discussion of 
two important matters of business. The 
churches of the Conference recognized the 
need of a Unitarian Home where aged 
men and women may find a happy and 
protected life during their declining years. 
A committee representing all the churches _ 
was chosen to make careful study of this 
subject and to report ‘at a future meeting. 
A similar committee was also created to 
consider the publication of a conference 
paper. 

At the evening session, a large congre- 
gation assembled to hear an address by 
Rev. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, on 
“Convention and Revolt in Religion.” 

Beautiful weather and the bountiful 
hospitality of the Germantown church and 
the very satisfactory reports of progress 
in all the churches made this meeting a 
memorable one in the annals of the Con- 
ference. 


Mrs. Mary B. Davis 


Mrs. Mary B. Davis, one of the leading 
spirits in The Alliance, died May 10 at 
the home of her son-in-law, Walter B. 
Gage, Hackley School, Tarrytown, N.Y., 
with whom she had been living since the 
death in 1921 of her husband, Robert H. 
Davis. For thirty years Mrs. Davis was 
corresponding secretary of The Alliance, 
and her work carried her all over the 
country. She had been in the habit for 
a long time of coming over to Boston once 
a month to the meetings of the executive 
board and she had expected to come here 
for the Anniversary Meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association next 
week. | 


Life and Work in the Parishes - 


Layman, Parish Assistant 


BERKELEY,  Catir.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Robert F. Leavens: At the 
meeting of the congregation of this church 
called Wednesday, April 12, for the pur- 
pose of calling a permanent minister, it 
was unanimously voted to ask Rey. Robert 
F. Leavens to become the minister. He 
accepted. Mr. Leavens has been in tem- 
porary charge since his arrival from the 
East for that purpose last October. He 
accepted the call with the understanding 
that the present arrangement in the church 
of having a layman as parish assistant to 
look after the administrative work shall be 
continued. William Stowe Devol is at 
present the assistant and church secre- 
tary. On Easter Sunday twelve were 
added to the membership roll. During 
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the year twenty-eight members have been 
received. The withdrawals, however, 
have been numerous, due to removals from 
the city, and deaths. The annual collec- 
tion for the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation amounted to $163. The Laymen’s 
peasue is working to formulate a more 
‘ambitious program for the year than any 
heretofore undertaken, embodying con- 
structive work along definite progressive 
lines. The new officers are as follows: 
Daniel Rowen, president; Sumner Clem- 
ent, vice-president; Adolph G. Weber, 
treasurer; Prof. W. T. Horne, secretary ; 
KE. O. Allen, T. H. Conger, Jr., and the 
officers above named, executive committee. 


Sketch of a Western Church 


GREELEY, Cort—Unity Church: With 
the dedication of the church, Sunday, 
April 2, several highly interesting points 
were brought out concerning the activity 
and history of the society since its forma- 
tion in the colonial days of Greeley. The 
Greeley society has a large membership 
coming from all parts of the country. The 
first Unitarian Society of Greeley was for- 
mally organized in 1886, with H. C. Watson, 
Burton D. Sanburn, Mrs. L. W. Bassett, 
and Mrs. George Law as incorporators. 
From a very early period, following the 
foundation of Greeley in 1870, a club, or 
society, of liberals had held meetings on 
Sundays for the discussion of philosophic, 
ethical, and religious problems. Such soci- 
ety was composed of three elements: (1) 
those who in their Eastern homes had 
been affiliated with Unitarian churches; 
(2) some who in their youth had been 
brought up in other churches, but in after 
years had serious doubts as to their dog- 
mas; (3) those who were opposed to 
church connections, but were interested in 
the study of deep problems. The present 
incorporated society was formed chiefly 
by those desiring a church free from tra- 
ditional dogmas. The first church build- 
ing of the society was located at the cor- 
ner of Ninth Street and Ninth Avenue. 
As the business district of Greeley ex- 
panded, this corner, within a very few 
years, was desired as a business location, 
and the property was sold to Joseph C. 
Bwing in 1910. Later, the Unitarian so- 
ciety purchased the residence property 
built by James F. Benedict, afterward 
owned by D. A. Camfield, at the southeast 
corner of Ninth Street and Tenth Avenue, 
where services were held regularly until 
July, 1921. This property is to-day owned 
by the society, but for the last two years 
has been under lease. With the discon- 
tinuance of regular Sunday services in 
this building it was decided to build the 
new structure at the corner of BHighth 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street. The new 
edifice was made possible to the Greeley 
society through the aid of the American 
Unitarian Association, which holds title 
to the new church property. Greeley Uni- 
tarians are hopeful of obtaining the ser- 
vices of a resident pastor for the church 
before September of the present year, but 
until that time services are to be held 
under the leadership of ministers from 
other towns, with the possibility that 
some of the meetings will be conducted 
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by laymen. With the dedication of the 
church it is planned by the society to 
launch a campaign to arouse new interest 
and to build up the society on construc- 
tive lines, with emphasis on the positive 
side of religion. 


114 Per Cent. Increase 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—First Church, Rey. 
xeorge A. Mark: The chureh held its an- 
nual supper and business meeting, Mon- 
day evening, April 17. Reports of the 
year just ended showed growth in all 
branches of the church work. The church 
building has been completely equipped 
with electric lighting, a note for $500 
has been paid, and the year has ended 
With a substantial balance. All of the 
organizations are flourishing. In March, 
under the auspices of the Laymen’s 
League, the Dramatic Club presented a 
remarkably well acted play. The Sun- 
day-school has an enrollment of nearly 


100 per cent. of the children in the parish, 


and its average attendance is also high. 
A new organization called the First 
Church Social Club has not only given 
its members enjoyable weekly gatherings, 
but has earned $100 for the Sunday- 
school. Largely through the efforts of 
the Alliance the fair held in December 
Was a success—more than $1,000 being 
made above expenses. The Laymen’s 
League is more than “a men’s club.” Its 
members are actively engaged in the work 
of the chureh. It has been especially 
helpful in the recent campaign and has 
paid half the expenses of the bimonthly 
display advertising in the Somerville 
Journal. During the two months preced- 
ing Waster the minister preached a series 
of sermons on Unitarianism, The whole 
parish entered seriously into the cam- 
paign for new members. An increase of 
144 per cent. resulted, 33 per cent. being 
new converts to Unitarianism. The at- 
tendance at the Sunday morning services 
has steadily increased, and reached its 
climax Easter with 246. 


Aggressive Liberalism 


WHEELING, W. Va —First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Harry Taylor: The church 
has taken on new lease of life and is 
making its presence felt in the commun- 
ity as never before. Mr. Taylor became 
pastor in September, 1921. At the annual 
meeting, April 11, a unanimous call was 
extended to Mr. Taylor for another year, 
and the following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. E. C. Hwing; vice-presi- 
dent, Walter B. Hilton; secretary, Mrs. 
©. R. Hubbard; treasurer, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Knesche; chairman of social committee, 
Miss Mabel Harris; superintendent of Sun- 
day-school, Mrs. Harry Taylor. The 
Women’s Alliance has been active in 
working for Russian Relief, and recently 
sent clothing to the value of $50 to Rus- 
sian children. Rev. Harry Taylor also 
lectured on Russig, and a collection was 
taken at the close of the meeting amount- 
ing to more than $50. The Laymen’s 
League has instituted monthly suppers 
followed by talks on various topics. An 
average of thirty-five men sit down to 
supper. A Fellowship Club has been or- 
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The Works of the 
Great Spiritualist 


Sir Arthur Conan 


DOYLE 


THE WANDERINGS OF A 
SPIRITUALIST, Illustrated, 
Octavo 

THE NEW REVELATION 

THE VITAL MESSAGE 


At All 
Booksellers 


$2.50 
$1.00 
$1.00 


DORAN 
S 


BOO: 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS 


MRS. WILLIAM B. DONNELL, 
Northport, Long Island, N.Y. 


Bathing, Canoeing, Tennis. Ais- 
thetic dancing. Booklet on request. 


WINNEPAU 


A Select Summer Camp for Girls 
WOLFEBORO, N.H.— Eighth Year 


The purpose of the camp is to provide girls with a 
happy outdoor life, giving them mental rest and 
physical development. Hot and cold running 
water, bath, flush closets underdrained, perfectly 
sanitary. Electric lights. Sports of various kinds. 
Single beds with springs and mattresses throughout 
the camp. 


Send for booklet. References exchanged. 
Dr. E. W. JONES 
2731 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT CAMP 
for the 


BOY or GIRL 


Parents are now considering this 
important matter. 


THE REGISTER 


will gladly assist its readers in 
making their selections. Such 
data as are not already in our 
files will be obtained wherever 
possible, and without charge. 
Readers of 


THE REGISTER 


who will conduct camps this 
summer are asked to send us 
catalogues and other information 
for our use. 

Address all correspondence to 


School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Religious faith is a 
source of 


POWER 
which helps toward 
success in life 


ganized which meets monthly. The Club 
is doing excellent work in getting the 
people of the church together and in de- 
veloping the family spirit. The minister 
gave a series of lectures on world topics 
in January that were well attended by 
the general public and were reported in 
the press. He took for his subjects “Ire- 
land and her Future,” “Russia,” “India,” 
“The Far Eastern Question and Disarm- 
ament.” Since the beginning of the year 
Mr. Taylor has adopted an aggressive at- 
titude in his sermons. The errors of or- 
thodoxy have been exposed, and each 
week in the press a summary of Mr. 
Taylor’s sermons has been printed. This 
has caused much comment in the city and 
has also brought replies from various or- 
thodox ministers who have spoken both 
in the pulpit and through the press. As a 
result of this aggressive campaign con- 
gregations have steadily increased, and at 
the Easter service the church was nearly 
full. The increase of membership is more 
than 80 per cent. 


Acknowledgments of the A. U. A. 


Already acknowledged.............. $16,063.28 


April 1. Society in Brockton, Mass... 200.00 
1. Associate Members......... 16.50 
1. Louis W. Riggs, Yarmouth, 

MG yea Fapers Gaines erate oarang ye 9.00 
1. Society in Rochester, N.H... 5.00 
1. Society in Franklin, N.H... 185.00 
1. Society in Vineyard Haven, 
WEBNS eis eats. Stare seeks ees alae 5.00 
1. Society in Marlboro, Mass... 10.00 
4. Society in Concord, Mass... 400.00 
4. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
additional Wa scrs veseateaeieieiers 270.00 
5. Society in Davenport, Ia... 10.00 
5. Sunday School, Medfield, 
INTIS -cemetcusieaelete cst amet oe air 11.00 
6. Society in Cleveland, Ohio... 1,600.00 
6. Society in Fairhaven, Mass., 150.00 
6. New York League of Unita- 
Tian “WoOndeni Sass skits a 10.00 
6. Society in Augusta, Me..... 200.00 
6. Peabody, Mass., Branch Wom- 
en’s Alliance ....250.. 25. 20.00 
7. Shelbyville, I1l., Branch Wom- 
en) SPA MaM Cer sii 2. had stelle 6.00 
7. Society in Eastport, Me., ad- 
ditlonat pe aoie . .. eens 2.00 
7. Mrs. Bell S. Smith, Keene, N.H. 5.00 
8. Arlington, Mass., ranch 
Women’s Alliance........ 10.00 
8. Preble Chapel, Portland, Me. 15.20 
8. Society in Beverly, Mass., ad- 
OTLOMAN Le ieeiere sa eee 89.50 
8. Barnard Memorial, Bostan. 
MASS. ii).0 61a ake cle 10.00 
8. Society in Vancouver, 
Carlads va stats semi are 10.00 
8. First Congregational Soe 
Lexington, Mass 331.30 
10. Society in Victoria, B.C., 
Capnds Wald in $i ih. meer 10.00 
10. First Parish, Brookline, 
Mass., additional........ 11.00 
10, Miss Clara N. Kellogg, Car- 
Mel Wa Califvirtn i stereo 20.00 
1d, Society in Berkeley, Calif... 150.00 
11. Third Congregational Society, 
Cambridge, Mass......... 43.28 
11. Society in Deerfield, Mass.. 60.00 
11. Society in Littleton, N.H.. 10.00 
ile Boe: in Oklahoma City, 
Oe ee ee) 5.00 
a Mh er Soelety in Sharon, Mass... 80.00 
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11. First Parish, Portland, Me., 
additional 
11. Society in Francestown, N.H. 
11. Mr. and Mrs. EH. J. Bryant, 
Woonsocket, R.I......... 
11. Society in Lawrence, eee 
12. John W. Boehm, Jessup 
12. Society in Vineland, N. 
12. First Unitarian Society, Chi- 
CBLO; ALE) Wchepemeierere ceaieis are 
12. Society in Evanston, [ll..... 
12. First Unitarian Congrega- 
eet Society, Brooklyn, 


2. Society in Santa Cruz, Calif. 

2. Geptee P. Reidenbach, Green 

ay, 

2. Society in Paterson, N.J..... 

2. Society in Syracuse, N.Y... 

2. Kirst Parish, Portland, Me... 

2. Society in Winchendon, 

IMEI SSSMiclicietstetetstalemeietetetsiet stele 

12. Winchendon, Mass., 

Women’s ‘Alliance....... 

12. Leominster, Mass., 

Women’s Alliance........ 

12. Chelmsford, Mass., 

Women’s Alliance........ 

12. Gardner, Mass., 

Women’s Ailiance........ 

13. Society in Portsmouth, N.H. 
13. Society in Wichita, Kan.. 

13. Fourth Unitarian Congrega- 

os a Church, Brooklyn, 

13. Society in Vineland, N.J., ad- 

GitioMal P55). 6 Betetan wei crete 

13. Sudbury, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance........ 

13. First Parish, Hingham, Mass., 

13. Society in Sudbury, Mass... 

14. Society in Bangor, Me..... 

14, Unity Congregational 


14. Wollaston Unitarian Soe ety, 


Qitineye MASS cs sepaiemereenssats 
14, Wollaston Unitarian So- 
ciety, Quincy, Mass., to 


create a life membership.. 
14. Society in Toledo, Ohio... 
15. Society in Des Moines, Tee, 
15. First Church, Boston, Mass. 
15. Church of the Unity, St. 

Louis, Mo......+...0.%0 
15. Society in Randolph, Mass.. 
15. Society in Bath, N.H....... 
15. Miss Cornelia L. McCarty, 

Muney, Jari ieraiols iabelsha ole 
AT Society in Trenton, N.J..... 
17. Society in Burlington, Vt.. 


17. Society in New Bedford, 
MASS cis cckicts cere lect. ahi 
17. First Congregational Society, 
Salem, Mags. sissies cine. e 


17. Society in Lynn, Mass..... 
17. Mrs. Susan M. Barker, Ayer, 
Mass. 
17. Society at West Bridgewater, 
Mass. 
17. Society in Medfield, Mass... 


17. South Congregational Church, 


Boston, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance 
17. Miss Katherine F. 
Howells (Massiisisaruiere ote 
ete Society in Carlisle, Mass..... 
‘ 
1 


- Society in Windsor, Vt..... 
7. Second Unitarian Society, 
West Somerville, Mass.. 
18. Society in Leominster, Mass. 
18. Society in Manchester, N.H.. 
18. Society in Trenton, N.J., ad- 
GUCTOM a | Five iedereiere ys oeteeal 
18. Society in Winthrop, Mass.. 
18. Unitarian Society, Hast Bos- 


GOW, MMUSISH.. «tase steer eies 
18, First Unitarian Church, 
Blushing; N.Y... sh olaslene 
18. First Congregational Church, 
New York, " 
20. Society in Pembroke, Mass... 
20. Society in Orange, NJ..... 


20. Society in Harvard, Mass.. 
Me. 


20. Society 
additional’ |... sJcmielemte A 
20. Society in Groton, Masgs..... 
20. Mrs. M. J. Deming, Spring- 
fells MO. ins eterna ie 
20. Society in Reading, Mass., 
to create a life member- 
SHIP Gio os dae ee wok gee 
20. Society in Reading, Mass... 
20. Society in Lincoln, Mass... 
20. Society in Trenton, N.Y..... 
20. Society in Milwaukee, Wis... 
20. Society in Geneseo, Ill..... 
20. Society in Brattleboro, Vt. : 
20. Society. in Houlton, Me.. 
20. Society in Charleston, S.C. 
additional 


in Eastport, 


20. Chace of the 
EN ae eae 
+p earned in Hackensack, a 4s 


150.0€ 
37.50 
10.00 
25.00 
5.00 
5.00 


103.75 
80.00 


567.98 


234.20 
30.50 
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20. First Church in Somerville, 


IVES OM nie staveiete stein pieces > 129.50 
20. Society in Gloucester, Mass.. 60.00 
20. Society in Knoxville, Tenn.. 50.00 
20. Second Unitarian Meeting- 

house, Brookline, Mass... 90.00 
21. Society in Framingham, Mass. 75.54 
21. Society in Natick, Mass.... 10.00 
21. Society in Walpole, N.H..... 27.69 
21. Society in Lexington, Mass.. 43.00 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept, 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for’ each insertion are 
4 cents fox each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertione. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


FOR RENT—Rooms at 200 Commonwealth Ave., 
near Exeter St., during May Meetings. Can 
eee 20 people. Telephone Back Bay 
51740. 


POMFRET, CONN.—Farmhouse to rent, July 
and August. Furnished; open fireplace; ex- 
cellent water. Inquire Mrs. Cc. C. GARDNER, 
27 Rhode Island Ave., Newport, R.I. 


BOYS—A selected group will be boarded for 
season by an experienced Unitarian young 
man at his camp on lake one hour from 
Boston. Personal care given. C-16, CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


A SALE of fancy and useful articles for the 
benefit of the Oceanic, at the Isles of Shoals, 
will be held at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Thurs- 
day, May 25, from 12.30 till 6, and on Friday 
at 10.30 a.m. 


FOR RENT—For June, July, August, furnished 
residence in Newton Centre, Mass., Boston’s 
beautiful suburb. Available for large family, 
easily suitable for smaller family. Libraries, 
beaches, and countryside all in easy reach. A 
rare opportunity at reasonable rate. C-18, 
CHRISTIAN RuGISTHR. 


4) Distinctive Sight Seeing 


MOTOR TOURS 
BOSTON - NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting-Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
ior mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 
Built on scientific principles and 
tested by use 
**in over a million homes” 
Easy to clean—economical— 
durable and efficient. 

jold in every city and important 
town in the United States. Send 
for handsome catalogues and 


booklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Nashua, N.H. Estb. 1874 
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April 21. Society in Jamestown, N.Y.. 25.00 
21. Society in Pepperell, Mass.. 20.00 
21. Society in Northfield, Mass.. 15.00 
21. Society in Topeka, Kan.. 7.60 
21. Society in West Upton, Mass. 5.00 
21. Society in Ashby, Mass., to 

ereate a life membership.. 50.00 
21. Society in Ashby, Mass..... 225 
21. Society in Barnstable, Mass. 50.00 
21. Society in Oakland, Calif.. 50.00 
21. Society in Minneapolis, Minn. 150.00 
21. Society in Plymouth, Mass.. 140.00 
22. Society in Redlands, Peels 50.00 
22, Society in Alameda, Calif.. 25.00 
22. Society in Sterling, Mass.. 15.00 
22. First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Athol, Mass. 50.00 
22. Society in East Bridgewater, 
ASH Saget fats, sey stele «| cier.aishe 71.56 
22. Beciety in Sioux City, Ia.. 80.00 
22. Society in Holyoke, Mass.. 25.00 
22. Marlboro, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance........ 5.00 
22. Society in Hopedale, Mass... 414.17 
22. University Unitarian Church, 
Seattle, Wash............ 50.00 
22. Sunday School, Florence, 
RIE, atatekncs.a, que 43) ofaia. ote 5.00 
22. Society in Hollywood, Calif.. 60.00 
22. Associate Members......... 25.00 
24, aposgd in Colorado Springs, acy 
24, Dedham; Mass., Branch Wom- 
en’s Alliance TOE « OPatee he 15.00 
24. Society in Long Beach, Calif. 35.00 
24. Society in Lynn, Mass., addi- 
: MU PESTE retire cits) darsis's) aiimcsieis 1a 5.00 
24. Society in Nashville, Tenn... 30.21 
24. Sunday School, Gardner, 
LUT OS ee ee eee 5.00 
24. Society in Melrose, Mass.... 100.80 
24. Church of the Messiah, St. 
TRUER eee eee 217.95 
24. First Parish, Cambridge, 
LIGASE as Sone Oe 1,520.00 
24 Bpctety: in Salt Lake City, 
ATURE deny te seeie ok Sale, x.<-sca Jes 35.00 
24. Third Religious Society, Dor- 
chester, Mass............ 31.30 
24. Society in Fresno, Calif.. 51.00 
24. Society in Washington, D.C.. 525.00 
24. Society in Needham, Mass.. 15.00 
. 24. Society in Needham, Mass., to 
create a life membership. . 50.00 
24. Unitarian Church of All Souls 
(correspondence), Littleton, 
Mass., to create life mem- 
PSE SUNA odin. s cnitloxeiaps exer ochre 100.00 
24, Courtenay Guild, Boston, 
Mass., to create a life mem- 
ODT Ree 50.00 
24, Virst Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
Ti tyed TG SF ae ee rt eee 200.00 
24. Society in Elizabeth, N.J.. 25.00 
24, Society in Atlanta, dane! 35.00 
24. First Parish Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass.......-..... 300.00 
24. Society in Duluth, Minn.. 30.00 
24, Society in Billerica, Mass.. 93.40 
25. Third Congregational Society, 
Hingham, Mass.......... 135.00 
25. Miss A. Lora Weis, Boston, 
MCCS Sige tral biel g 10.00 
25. Society in Hanska, Minn.... 25.00 
25. First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Buffalo, N.Y. 350.00 
25. Sunday School, Chelmsford, 
RUMEN Rite ose ictie vs fo Matera sts 5.00 
25. Society in Amherst, Mass.. 25.00 
25. North Meeting-house, Salem, 
Mass., additional......... 10.00 
25. Society ‘in Brookfield, Mass.. 50.00 
25. Society in Beverly, Mass., 
PHGMAOUHL” Dee sss sete s 18.0 
25. Society in Nashua, N.H.. 127.65 
25. Westminster Congregational 
Society, Providence, R.I.. 225.00 
25. Society in Concord, Mass., 
SEARO TRAD ten habs) 6\e.m wisi e030 50.00 
25. Society in Wilton Centre, 
Aware hoon AGO Cae 41.50 
25. Society in Edmonton, Alta., 
SAG Mehern deltas o 3, 0.0 20.50 
25. Society in Winchendon, Mass., 
MOEIOMHE cis sss s esse 0 48.50 
25. First Parish, Portland, Me., 
AGGUMOUTING: Sarl nl satan 100.00 
25. Society in Taunton, Mass.. 295.11 
25. Society in Winchester, Mass. 371.75 
25. Society in Leominster, Mass., 
AOC UIOMAL fe m.sc- sare sees 25.00 
25. Society in Rockland, Mass.. 35.75 
25. Society in South Natick, 3 
ABS. SiN: < stale «dete s ane cc 25.00 
25. Society in Lowell, Mass.. 317.06 
25. Society in Passaic, BIN seers 25.00 
25, Congregational Parish, Das- 
TONGALSE MARS oe tare) >. «'s\<etese " 12.65 


PRESIDENT FAUNCE 
Speaks for the Baptists 
SEE THE REGISTER, MAY 25 
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25. Society in Keene, NH. pais 150.00 
25. Society in Attleboro, Mass.. 25.00 
25. Society in Baltimore, Md.. 315.00 
25. Society in Los Angeles, Calif. 150.00 
25. Society in Marblehead, Mass. 75.00 
25. Society in Wayland, "Mass... 66.55 
25. Society in Troy, N.Y., addi- 

ELORAE (sicicls.s cleeetayeieet crete 18.00 
25. Society in Walpole, Mass.... 25.00 
26. First Parish, West Roxbury, 

DIGGER: rosountaten ge reieteaeteiat eer s.e 100.00 
26. Society in Rowe, Mass...... 10.45 
26. Rowe, Mass., Branch Wom- 

en's. AIAN Cees « eie:s is: scre 5.00 
26. Society in Wilton, N.H..... 13.53 
26. Society in Wilton, N.H., to 

create a life membership. . 50.00 
26. Mrs. Mary BH. Whiting, Wil- 

ton, N.H., to create a life 

Membership. aitasieteiehars wens 50.00 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Thursday, May 25, 1922 
Unity House, Park Square, Boston 


Forenoon Session 


Devotional Service, Rev. Charles R. Joy. 
Reports of the Clerk and the Treasurer. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Transaction of Business. 
Report of Committee on Nominations. 
Greetings from the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association, by Rey. Ivan S. Now- 
lan, General Secretary. 
Address by the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Th.D., “Ten Years: A Survey.” 
Address, “Education and Growth,” by Rev. 
Edwin Fairley, New York Representative 
of the Department of Religious Education. 
Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 


10.00 - 
10.10 


10.50 


11.00 
11.30 


12.00 
12.30 


Afternoon Session 


Report on Election of Officers. 
Unfinished Business. 
Addresses :— 

1. “The Use of the Project Method in 
Teaching Religion,’ by Charles R. Gas- 
ton, Ph.D., President of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

2. “Suggestions on Teaching the Old 
Testament,” by Albert Parker Fitch, 
D.D., Professor of the History of Reli- 
gion, Amherst College. 

Adjournment. 


2.00 
2.15 


3.45 


NEAR 
EAST 
RELIEF 


Is in urgent need of discarded win- 
ter clothing and shoes for use in 
Armenia, where 70 per cent. of the 
hand looms have been destroyed by 


war. 


Write to us for printed mailing tags, 


and send your contribution by par- 
cel post or express to the shipping 
base in New York. 


@ 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
1218 LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON 


AUGUSTUS P. LORING 


State Chairman 


DR. W. A. BARTLETT 


State Director 
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THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 
WILL BE HELD IN 


COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL, BOSTON 
Thursday, May 25, 1922 


Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be 


Hon. J. Weston ALLEN, Attorney-General of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and Rev. 
PRESTON BRADLEY of Chicago, Ill. Hon. JosppH 
WALKER, Presiding Officer. 


Tickets on sale at 16 Beacon Street, on and 


after Friday, May 19, between the hours of 
9 and 5 o'clock. 

_ Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tickets for the speak- 
ing: Boxes: $1.75, front row; $1.50, second 
row ; $1.25, third row. Foyer, $1.00. Admis- 
sion, 50 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made by mail 
to the Secretary, accompanied by check, and 
will be filled in the order received. 

Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


What is the Best Book on the Bible? 


Writes the Librarian of one of our largest 
American Libraries: “For years I have made a 
specialty of securing for my shelves the most im- 
portant works on the Bible published in this coun- 
try or England, and I want to say that I regard 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s book ‘The Origin and 
Character of the Bible” (Beacon Press, Boston, 
pp. 322, $1.50 net; by mail $1.65) as the best 
that has appeared from the pen of any scholar.” 

A Presbyterian clergyman writes: “I am one 
of a group of eight ministers of different denom- 
inations who have been reading together Dr. Sun- 
derland’s book, and our unanimous verdict is that 
we have obtained from it more vital knowledge 
of what the Bible really is and means, and of its 
true value and place in the world, than from all 
our years of theological study in the past. Why 
is not this scholarly and timely work studied in 
all theological seminaries? Are they afraid of 
the truth?” 

A Congregational minister writes that he has 
just taken a large Bible Class through the book, 
and with results that have delighted everybody. 

A Michigan Judge in his enthusiasm writes: 
“I have finished my second reading of Dr. Sun- 
derland’s marvellously illuminating work, and, as 
a result, I am sure I have more knowledge—real 
knowledge—of the Bible than all the clergymen 
of this city put together.” 

Every minister and Bible student of whatever 
denomination should have the book. No church 
should be without an Adult Class in its study. 
We have information of its being read aloud in 
many homes. Besides being packed with exact 
knowledge, it is interesting as a story, and just 
the book for home reading. 

It has been translated into two European lan- 
guages, and request is made for permission to 
translate it into a third. 

Says the London Chronicle: “As an exposition 
of the latest and most accurate modern scholar- 
ship, it cannot soon be superseded.” 

On every hand we hear ministers and churches 
deploring the widespread public ignorance and in- 
difference concerning the Bible. Here is a wide- 
open door to knowledge so fresh and real that no 
intelligent person, having obtained a taste, can 
easily be indifferent to it. 


Place your order TO-DAY for 


The Origin and Character of the Bible 


By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 
Sent to any address prepaid, upon receipt of $1.65 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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April 26. Society in Gardner, Mass... 27.45 
26. Society in Ellsworth, Me.... 15.00 
26. Society in Lancaster, Pa.. 25.00 
26. Rev. John MT. Fitzgerald, 

Union, W. Va...-......+ 5.00 
26. Society in Indianapolis, Ind. 166.00 
26. Society in Pasadena, Calif.. 5.00 
26. Society in Chicopee, Mass.. 40.00 
26. Society in Grafton, Mass... 50.00 
26. Waterville, Me., Branch Wom- 

CHS, ALIANCE.. sciee o's stains 25.00 
26. Society in Montpelier, Vt... 196.10 
26. Society in Jacksonville, Fla. 50.00 
26. Society in Marlboro, Mass... 147.75 
26. Society in Montreal, Can- 

PCE edi Go OeeRo okuoe Tc 202.50 
26. First Unitarian Society, Hyde 

Park, Magg: ei sis sicleiiasensut one 25.00 
26. Society in North Andover, 

IEEE IES CSO etObie: sb Go 50.00 
26. Society in North Andover, 

Mass., to create a life mem- 

bersh ip Seti Pisin hoes 50.00 
26. Unitarian Society, German- 

LOM Dasele as one letep etanatnie areata 643.17 
26. Society in Kansas City, Mo. 50.00 
26. First Parish, Brighton, ye 27.00 
26. Society in Lebanon, Nee 25.00 
26. Society in Bolton, Me 30.00 
26. Society in Youngstown, 69.00 
26. Society in Woburn, Mass.. 288.50 
26. Arlington Street Church, Bos- 

tons MEARS: set e teers eck 2,001.00 
26. Society in Wheeling, W. Va. 60.00 
26. South Boston, Mass., Hawes 

Branch Alliance......... 5.00 
26. Society in Dover, N.H...... 10.00 
26. Society in Milford, N.H.... 15.00 
26. Society in Brewster, Mass... 12.00 
26. Cincinnati, Ohio, Branch 

Women’s Alliance........ 10.00 
26. Alton, Ill., Branch Women’s 

ATITEM COT 5 erate ateye nina sg) an 5.00 
26. Society in Scituate, Mass... 15.00 
26. Society in Ayer, Mass...... 25.00 
26. Society in Redlands, Calif., 

BAMITONA ey cease mies 9,5 5.00 
27. Montague, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance........ 5.00 
27. Second Church, Marshfield, 

MOSS; ux- covetegriets rele eis eietoe 5.00 
27. Society in Charlestown, N.H. 28.00 
27. Society in Lynn, Mass., addi- 

bLOWAL ha hicvape severe iescals ae 15.00 
27. Society in Meadville, Pa.... 110.00 
27. Society in Northboro, Mass.. 26.20 
27. Society in Whitman, Mass.. 15.00 
27. Society in Westford, Mass... 5.00 
27. Unitarian Church of All 

Souls, Littleton, Mass..... 2.50 
27. Society in Richmond, Va.... 150.00 
27. Society in Kingston, Mass.. 100.00 
27. Society in Dayton, Ohio... 50.00 
27. Society in Dighton, Mass... 34.00 
27. Society in Humboldt, Ia.... 5.00 
28. Society in Middleboro, Mass. 35.00 
28. Society in Highland Springs, 

VA henc men os a cncrematiaisis « 20.00 
28. Society in Roanoke, Va.. 5.00 
28. Society in Chestnut Hill, 

Mage. Stim tiatiastsede ad 600.00 
28. Northside Unitarian Church, 

Pit tsburghy Pa ea cis lear 5.00 
28. Society in Norwell, Mass.. 52.00 
28. Society in San Francisco, 

(Cait Pe eae er nn 325.3 
28. Channing Religious Society, 

Newton, Mass... .is.”. sie vote 217.78 
28. Society in Lawrence, Kan... 13.05 
28. Society in Bridgewater, Mass., 

to create a life membership 50.00 
28. Society in Bridgewater, Mass. 9.80 
28. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass. 10.00 
28. Society in Watertown, Mass. 149.38 
28. Unity Church, North Easton, 

NEDSS Pn. HIS cas leas, RE 5 2 512.00 
28. Society in Springfield, Mass. 500.00 
28. Society in Worcester, Mass.. 900.00 
28. Second Congregational Uni- 

tarian Church, New York 

CLES A sateroncho nl. <.. xiv. 275.00 
28, Newton Centre Unitarian So- 

ciety, Newton, Mass...... 97.95 
28. Society in Kennebunk, Me.. 65.00 
28. Society in Weston, Mass... . 1,140.00 
28. Society in San Antonio, Tex. 15.00 
28. Society in Dedham, Mass., 

to create life memberships 200.00 
28. Society in Dedham, Mass... 50.00 
28. Society in Chelmsford, Mass., ; 

to create a life membership 50.00 
28. Society in Chelmsford, Mass. 7.60 
28. First Unitarian Society, Hyde : 

Park, Mass., additional. . 25.00 
28. Society in Hubbardston, 

MER SS 5% 5 <)o-, «50a sidioun cchaerete 10.00 
28. Rey. Benjamin R, Bulkeley, 

Concord,” Maggi... 2.60: « 5.00 
28. Free Congregational Society, 

Northampton, Mass...... 25.00 
28. Society in Peterboro, N.H... 153.60 
28. Society in Canton, Mass.... 94.85 
28. Society in Dunkirk, N.Y..... 50.00 - 
28. Society in Waverley, Mass.. 15.00 
28. Shirley, Mass., Branch Wom- 

en's AlispeR.: Tetanus + 5.00 
28, Society in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 30.00 
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Dol RoE C Teor 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPFCRT OF UNITARIANS 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment: 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Prestipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H, Slocum. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Generar Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The 


Incorporated 1864, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN. THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision, 

Staff of trained teachers, Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic.arts sub- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents : Ernest G. Adams of | 

Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


ISLES OF SHOALS 1922 


July 1 to 8 special reduced rates, 

Unitarian Summer Meetings Ass’n, July 8. 
Young People’s Religious Union, July 22: 
Institute of Religious Education, July 29. 

Join the Unitarian Summer Meetings Asso- 
ciation by sending $2 for membership dues, 
entitling you to reduced hotel rates for two 
weeks, to Alden V. Keene, Treasurer, 2803 
18th Street, Washington, D.C. Room appli- 
cation blanks mailed only on receipt of 
membership dues. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


““A group of young men organized according to some 
common interest for co-operation and accomplishment of 
common aims. 


FRANK L. Locke, Pres. Epwarp A, Cxuicn, Treas, 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this * ay 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 


4 ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
Burton Thorning of Houston. scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
alle tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. Term begins August 21. For Register and 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. punter sash shana oe ed 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON il, MASS 2400 Allstor Way, Berkeley, California. 
28. Society in Wellesley Hills, 
Masse eee Be Agee 158.15 Deaths 
28. Society in ap ae Mass.. pte 
28. Society in Urbana, Ill....... 68.15 Se Ta henect N.Y., May 7, 
29. Society in Palo Alto, Calif.. 50.00 1992, Annie 0. Bist wife KPIS darenet B. 
oe Epiees fa Sherborn, Mass... aaene Stewart, Pastor Emeritus of the Unitarian 
99. Society in Ann ATDOr, Mich. 25.00 Chureh at Lynn, in her eighty- -second year. 
29. Harry L. Bailey, Boston, 
Mass., to create a life mem- 
bership, <2"... ./- deen 50.00 
29. Church of the Messiah, St. 
Louis, Mo., additional.... 12.00 
29. Society in Sandwich, BEAGE: c 35.50 
29. Society in Belfast, Me.. 34.00 
29. Society in Bedford, Mass. 25.00 
29. Hawes Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, South Bos- 
GOD; (MASS rene cmreetteets ener 40.00 
29. Society in Littleton, Mass... 3.00 
29, Society in Littleton, Mass., 
to create life memberships 100.00 
29. Society in Belmont, Mass... 44,50 
29. Society in Shirley, Mass..... 25.00 
29. Society in Albany, N.Y..... 50.00 
29. Society in Hartford, Conn. 
(including $50 “in loving. 
memory of Rey. Joseph 
Waite’) thee eee es ae 217.25 
29. Society in Danvers, Mass... 34.00 
29. Society in Duxbury, Mass... 10.00 
29. Society in Louisville, Ky..... 275.00 
29. Society in Braintree, Mass.. 25.00 
29. Unity Church, North BHaston, 
Mass., additional......... 50.00 
29. Society in Newburgh, N.Y.. 109.25 
29. Society in Lata me Neb.. 40.00 : 
O° i = — 
29. Society in Belfast, Me, addi 5 | |S rs 
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Society in Worcester, Mass. . 


- Society in San José, Calif.. 
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4 Hartford, Conn., Branch 


Women’s Alliance........ 


. Society in St. Cloud, Minn.. 
. Society in Northboro, Mass., 


LCL ee 
South vidled FA a Society, 

-Boston, Mass.........-... 
Society in Memphis, Tenn.. 


‘Society in Cohasset, Mass.. 
Associate WManicttn: a es PREY 
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a. 
a in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Society in Uxbridge, Mass.. 
Church of the Messiah, St. 
Louis, Mo., additional. 
Society in Marblehead, Mass., 
additional ..........-.-- 
Society in New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans, La., Branch 
Women’s Alliance........ 
Church of the Redeemer, New 
riphiton, NY 22's eh so tS 
Marshfield Hills, areca 
Branch Women’s Alliance 
Miss Lucy M. Prescott, rer 
Rockaway, N.Y..... 
Society in Franklin, 
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. Society in New London, Conn. 


First Unitarian Church, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., additional. 


& i i in Yarmouth, Me.... 
r 


st Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Buffalo, 
Beets BUCIIONAL. Vo. es 
First Congregational Society, 
Quincy, Mass..........«. 


Society in Detroit, Mich.. 
. Society in Yonkers, iv Giger - 


Rev. Frank L. Phalen, Togus, 


Me. 
i Society in Virginia, Minn.. 


Society in Ottawa, Canada. 
Society in Angora, Minn.. 


. Society in Farmington, Me.. 
.- Society in Waterville, Me.. 
. Society in Quincy, IH....... 
- Society in Montague, Mass.. 
. Society in Peletier, N.C..... 
. Society in Lancaster, Mass., 


additional ......-..----+ 


. Society in Sturbridge, Mass. 
. Society in Santa Ana, Calif. 
. Society in Bellingham, Wash. 


Society in Calais, Me....... 


. Society in Manchester, Mass. 


Second Parish, Hingham, 
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. Society in Greeley, Col.. 


29. Society in Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Society in Presque Isle, Me, 


. Society in Rutherford, N.J.. 
. Society in Salem, Ore.. 


29. All Souls Church, Winnipeg, 


Man.” Canada’ casas paisa 


. Thifd Unitarian Church, Chi- 
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—_ cat Church, Chicago, 


Sovisty in Lynchburg, Va.. 
Society in Omaha, Neb...... 


. First Unitarian Society, New- 
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Society in Laconia, N.H.. 


. Society in Alton, Ml, addi- 
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cee in Northampton, 
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29. Society in Spokane, Wash... 100.00 20. Sunday School in Newport, 
29. Society in Hinsdale, Ill..... 5.00 AN SS tego sete uahs Sika cis we 5.00 
29. All Souls Sunday School, 25. Sunday School, Taunton, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 25.60 CT eo 25.00 
29. Chureh of the Messiah, St. 26. Income of invested funds. 500.00 
Louis, Mo., additional. 25.00 
29. Society in San Diego, Calif. 100.00 ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
29. Sunday School, Christ DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
Church, Dorchester, Mass. 10.00 EDUCATION 
29. Western Unitarian Confer- April 1. Society in Franklin, N.H... 15.00 
BNCC\ =. sis aero es ae 20.00 . Peabody, Mass., Branch Wom- 
29. All Souls Unitarian Church, c en's AWIAnCe cote as<.y-g 5.00 
Boston, Mass., additional 5.00 7. Church School, Belmont, 
29. Society in Montclair, N.J., * BEARS, ARAN re leone as 16.52 
additional... 6000s - 5.00 25. Sunday School, Nashua, N.H. 10.00 
29. Society in Plainfield, N.J., ¢ 25. Sunday School, Church of the 
HaditionsaY «i.e eee. 35.00 Disciples, Boston, Mass... 34.43 
29. James J. Storrow, Boston, 27. Sunday School, Fairhaven, 
BABS. tae cee ess 100.00 MERE Trette altos hee yin lek 15.00 
29. Christ Church, Dorchester, 28. Westminster Unitarian Church 
Magsey 2) s\s sleteieds oss 10.00 School, Providence, R.I.. 15.00 
29. Society in Hopedale, Mass., 28. Sunday School, Norwell, Mass. 10.00 
additional .......-..-..- 100.00 28. Indianapolis, Ind., Branch 
29. Society in Concord, Mass., Women’s Alliance......... 10.00 
Hdditionaly ioescee cee. 50.00 29. Christ Church School, Dor- 
29. Charles A. Collins, Lynn, PRESCOT... MASS: iy oie ciahasscaeas 5.00 
1 eC ate 2 - e eee 15.00 29. Grace Chapel Sunday School, 
Green Harbor, Mass...... 2.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN aS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY $56,312.24 
April 4. Society in Concord, Mass.... 25.00 oe = ye eS 
ii, Sunday School: iit Hopedale: HENRY M. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 
ROASS?, a2. eae ee 10.00 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


During the May Meetings THE REGISTER extends to its subscribers 
and all delegates a cordial invitation to visit its table, which will be 
found in the lobby of Tremont Temple during the annual meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association and The Alliance. At other 


times it will be in the Association building. Wherever the people are, 
there THE REGISTER will be. 


At this table you may renew your: subscription, leave a change of 
address, enter a new subscription to be sent to a friend, or give the 


names of persons to whom you would like us to send sample copies. 


We hope you will also stop for a little chat, for we like to continue 


the close bonds with our readers. 


THE REGISTER serves the denomination. It can become increas- 
ingly effective in this mission by going to an increasingly large number 
of homes. We need your suggestions in accomplishing this goal. 


Will you stop at our table during Anniversary Week and talk it over? 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Tue CurisTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass 


Enclosed is 00 i ane aie (check, money order, or cash). Please send Tan Register to 


Foon alain atc aials malate aco ele-2' o,0's= ma aainiea.a cers 9 4)8's malgipinie #4 NGG fo Woe hemeey meee 
Oe ce cnenrernenterenreneareereres vie eve amasieivevic cee Salas mainte sNews 
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PLEASANTRIES _ || 


“Trea or coffee?’ “Coffee without cream.” 
“You'll have to take it, sir, without milk, 
sir; we’re out of cream.’—Puppet. 


“T understand your cook has left.” 
“Yes,” answered the housewife, who was 
taking account of broken china, “but not 
much.”—Washington Star. 


Reporter: “I have come to interview 
you, sir.” Great Statesman: “Well, go 
back and write your interview and let me 
see it.” Reporter: ‘Here it is.”—Life. 


Herbert had spent tie first four years 
of his life in an apartment-house where 
pets were unknown, but he had had expe- 
rience with motor cars. So when he was 
visiting his aunt, and found the family 
cat dozing comfortably in the sunny win- 
dow and purring steadily, he cried, ex- 
citedly: “Auntie, come quick! This cat 
has gone to sleep and left his engine run- 
ing !’—Harper’s Magazine. 


So pungent are some of the Japanese 
Sayings that our equivalents seem flat in 
comparison. For example, where we say, 
“Accidents will happen in the best of 
families,” the Japs have it, “Even a mon- 
key will’ sometimes fall from a tree.” 
“The more haste, the less speed,” becomes, 
“Tf in a hurry, go around.” And where 
we say, “Oil and water will not mix,” 
they say, “You can’t rivet a nail in a 
custard.”—Boston Transcript. 


Agnes Repplier says in the Atlantic 
Monthly: “I once heard a sparkling and 
animated lady ask Mr. Henry James (who 
abhorred being questioned) if he did 
not think American women talked better 
than English women. ‘Yes,’ said the 
great novelist gently, ‘they are more 
ready and much more brilliant. They 
rise to every suggestion. But’—as if 
moved by some strain of recollection— 
‘Englishwomen so often know what they 
are talking about.’ ” 


“Not long ago a brother minister wrote 
us confidentially and asked where he 
could get some books of sermon outlines 
which were not too much in use just 
now,” the editor of the Baptist reports. 
“You see, it is embarrassing to go to an 
association to preach the doctrinal ser- 
mon and then to find that the brother who 
precedes you on the program preaches the 
annual sermon from the same outline. We 
have referred the brother to the church 
fathers and some of the books of the 
Apocrypha. These sermons are not now 
much in use.” 


For those who may have to read or speak 
in public there is exercise and fun in say- 
ing the following, which we take from the 
Presbyterian: “Six little thistle sticks. 
Stop at the shop at the top of Sloane street. 
Flesh of freshly dried fish. Two toads, 
totally tired, tried to trot to Tedbury. 
The sea ceaseth, but sufficeth us. Give 
Grimes Jim’s great gilt gig whip. Strict, 
strong Stephen Stringer snared slickly six 
sickly silky snakes. She stood at the 
door of Mrs. Smith’s fish-sauce shop wel- 
coming him in. Swan swam over the sea; 
swim, swan, swim; swan swam back 
again; well swam, swan. A haddock, a 
haddock, a black spotted haddock, a black 
spot on the black back of the black had- 
dock, 
socks and shoes shineth Susan; she ceas- 
eth shining shoes and socks, for socks 

_ and shoes shock Susan.” 


Susan shineth shoes and _ socks, | 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the Unitarian Service Pension Society 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., May 22, 1922, at 4 p.m. 


ROBERT S. LORING, 
Secretary, 


MIDSUMMER CONFERENCE 
for 


MINISTERS 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
NEW YORK CITY 


July 10-21 inclusive 


Professors Coe, Fosdick, and Scott of 
Union; and Professors Paton of Hartford, 
Sperry of Boston and Andover, and G. B. 
Smith of Chicago. 

For further information address 
DR. CHARLES R. GILLETT, Registrar 
BROADWAY AND 120TH STREET 


VACATION OPPORTUNITIES 


are available for a few 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


to represent THE REGISTER. 
Attractive compensation for whole or part time. 


Congenial work, accompanied by the satisfac- 
tion of having been instrumental in putting our 
church paper into a large number of homes. 
Those interested should write at once, giving 
full particulars, to the 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
INCORPORATED 1898 IN MASSACHUSETTS 


A limited amount of stock 
at Market 


s 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers. 


JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
MRS. JOHN MAC DUEFFIE, A.B. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 
free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
gence ot at. The church is open daily from 

until 4, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, ‘Old Truths in a New World.” Church 
services at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 
A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. © 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, May 21, morning service. 
10.45 a.m. Mr. Speight will preach. Young 
y copies Religious Union Vesper Service at 
45 P.M. | 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North). corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 9.45 a.M., Church School. 
New Bible Class for adults. Morning service, 
11 a.m. Young People’s Liha sia (The Hmerson 
Guild), 6 p.m. The public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers, 
Sunday, May 21, Mr. Hudson will preach. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘Memories of Theodore Parker.” Mr. 
Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Director. 
Church service at 11 As.m. Church school at 
9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial 
welcome to all visitors. Take Dorchester tun- 
nel car to Andrew Square, then surface car to 
Meeting House Hill. : 


COLONIAL PANSY GARDENS 


35 Chestnut St., North Andover, Mass. 


Finest strain of pansies grown in New 
England, now in full bloom. Plants, 
50 cents per dozen, $4 per hundred. 
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